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WISCONSIN’S EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


Wisconsin used to be accused of having no educational program. The 
accusation was not true, but it was constantly repeated. There may be 
those who have not yet discovered a formulation of our educational needs. 
For more than two years this Journal has carried a clear, definite, and ex- 
plicit platform of educational policies which through public opinion, pro- 
fessional activity, and legislation are accepted as most desirable, most 
needed, and most hopeful of achievement. Every teacher in Wisconsin 
should study the program, the causes that have made it necessary, and the 
educational philosophy that underlies it. 


It is no haphazard group of platitudes, no creed intended for recita- 
tion, no empty formula to satisfy a desire for some evidence of progress. 
It is a vital, carefully thought out, and adequate statement of those 
changes, legislative and otherwise, which would insure to every boy and 
girl in Wisconsin an educational opportunity, a fair start in life, and a 
mental, moral, and physical equipment which would insure to the state the 
highest type of citizens. The State Department of Public Instruction, the 
Wisconsin Teachers Association, the Parent-Teacher Associations, the 
League of Women Voters, and many other groups are cooperating to put 
Wisconsin in a commanding educational position. This will not be ac- 
complished by merely adopting resolutions, by speech making, by pious 
wishing, but by that earnest, intensive, and informed leadership which 


the teachers of Wisconsin can best give. 


A careful study of the bulletin “Equalizing Educational Opportunity 
in Wisconsin,” issued by the Department of Public Instruction, and of 
the articles published in the Journal, will prepare one to lead in the forma- 
tion of that public opinion which must precede legislative action in this 


state. 


This program is a challenge to our professional earnestness, to our 
educational vision, to our sense of public obligation to the larger needs 
and opportunities of an enlightened citizenship. When this program is 
realized we shall be ready to take the next step—for there are always next 
steps in a changing world. The united efforts of all of us can make this 
program real within a very few years. Wisconsin Will! 
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GRANT SHOWERMAN 


[From Who’s Who: Showerman, Grant, 
university prof.; b. Brookfield, Wis., Jan. 9, 
1870;-s. Hiram and Ellen Augusta (Parker) 
S.: A.B. U. of Wis., 1896, A.M., 1897, fellow 
in Latin, 1896-8, Ph.D., 1900; fellow 
Archaeol. Inst. of America at Am. Sch. of 
Classical Studies, Rome, 1898-1900; m. Rome, 
Zilpha Marie Vernon, of Madison, Wis., Aug. 
10, 1899. Prof. classics, Univ. of Wis., since 
1900. Mem. Classical Assn. Middle West and 
South Am. Philol. Assn. Wis. branch Archae- 
ological Inst. of Amer. Wisconsin Acad. 
Sciences, Arts and Letters, Am. Assn. Univ. 
Professors. Annual prof, American Academy 
in Rome, 1922-23.] 


For those with whom the notion still 
prevails that a professor of the classics 
must be a wizened old man whose 
chief interest lies in prefixes and termi- 
nations, in whom the milk of human 
kindness has long since dried up—if, in- 
deed, there ever was in him even a slen- 
der such lacteal stream—, no more sal- 
utary exercise could be recommended 
than a reading of the books and arti- 
cles written by Grant Showerman, pro- 
fessor of Greek and Roman Literature 
and Life and of Fine Arts, in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. For Mr. Shower- 
man’s interests are most catholic; he 
writes, therefore, on a variety of sub- 
jects, and because his pen is facile suits 
style to subject in admirable fashion. 

Like Hamlin Garland, Mr. Showerman 
was born of New England stock and 
brought up in a Wisconsin farming 
community. Like Mr. Garland also, he 
has made a record of his early years. 
Unlike him, however, he has given the 
larger place to the happier side of coun- 
try life. A Country Chronicle and A 
Country Child, purporting to have been 
written by a very young boy, portray 
in faithful detail the everyday life of 
the farmer’s family. The reader is not 
left with the impression that it is an 
easy life, but the gentler phases are the 
more vividly drawn. The books are a 


most remarkable instance of a writer’s 
recapturing very early impressions and 
relating them in convincing manner. 
The gatherings at general store and 
post office, and the political harangues, 
when someone stoutly asserts: “No, 
sir! I'll never trust a Democrat again’s 
long as I live. Not if I live to be a 
thousand! The Democrats was what 
killed my boy”; the friendliness of 
country entertainment; the joys and 
woes of. school days; the duties and 
pleasures that belong to each season; 
the mutual helpfulness in old simplici- 
ties of life; all these, while presented 
from the child’s viewpoint, picture, as 
well, a definite social period in Ameri- 
can history. 

Mr. Showerman uses the present 
tense throughout these volumes. The 
method produces a vivid pictorial] effect 
and it requires a high degree of skill, 
since, given a speaker from four to ten 
years old, directly reflective passages 
must of necessity be omitted. Char- 
acters are delightfully portrayed. “It 
always takes Uncle Anthony quite a 
while to get to laughing. It begins in 
his eyes, and then he chuckles and 
smiles, and then pretty soon begins to 
laugh right out.” And Fritz, poor little 
fellow whom the boys delight to make 
laugh in the classroom—“Fritz sits still 
for a minute. Then he can’t help it, he 
has to look over at Jim again. Jim has 
the book standing there all ready. He 
points his finger at it. Fritz doubles up 
and almost laughs out loud again. Pret- 
ry soon he does laugh. He makes a big 
noise, and then sits up straight, looking 
at teacher, with his lip going.” Later 
he is marched to the platform, the 
teacher having a firm grasp on his ear. 
“It makes us laugh to see Fritz walk, 
because he tries to keep high enough so 
it won’t pull. After he stands there 
a while, both his ears get red.” 











One who has come to know Professor 
Showerman, in the classroom or else- 
where, cannot fail to recognize in the 
little boy who talks in these books the 
child that was father to the man. The 
sensitiveness (as when the mother calls 
“Break-fa-a-ast!—just the way she 
calls the men to dinner, only not so loud. 
I can tell from the way it sounds that 
she likes me’), the strong conception 
of right and wrong, and of values, are 
marked characteristics of the man too. 
And the years have brought a generous 
sense of humor. 


The essays collected under the title 
With the Professor abound in good- 
natured satire and thoughtful humor. 
Anyone who has moved in educational 
circles, especially in a university town, 
must find the book delicious. Mr. 
Showerman does not spare professors, 
students, the public, or institutions; 
and all who read must chuckle. The 
dry-as-dust specialist gets an extra- 
sized dose of attention. “There were 
various tables of figures compiled by a 
doctor of philosophy who held the chair 
of English literature in a neighboring 
institution: the word pessimism was 
found 725 times in Macaulay, whereas 
in Carlyle there were only 723 occur- 
rences, which clearly overturned hith- 
erto prevailing views of scholarship as 
to the respective temperaments of these 
great men. In Tennyson and Austin 
the word occurred an equal number of 
times, which made it probable that the 
one was influenced by the other, if not 
in collusion with him; or, at any rate, 
that both were influenced by a common 
but unknown original of the second de- 
cade of the century.” 

When the Professor himself lapsed 
into a chase after consonantal endings 
and similar pursuits, he was shocked to 
find two of his students “simultaneously 
touching their foreheads, and passing a 
significant wink.” Had he wanted to 
assure his public that he was a profes- 
sor of English literature, “he would 
have dropped a few hints on the Celtic 
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Grant Showerman 


question—just enough to make it ap- 
pear that he had read the majority of 
the 4,000 dissertations on the subject— 
and scattered through his pages a few 
references to the sources of Beowulf 


‘and the commentaries of Saxo-Gram- 


maticus, and let it be known that his 
main interest and his real mission as a 
scholar was the determination of the 
number and size of the knotholes in the 
stage of the Restoration, and a solution 
of the question as to whether their dis-- 
tribution was the result of nature pure 
and simple, or of rules of dramatic art 
formulated by Aristophanes, put into 
practice by Menander, and transmitted 
by Terence.” 

The Professor was almost overcome 
when he contemplated the stupendous 
improvements in educational methods. 
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“How had he learned to read, with the 
crude methods of long ago? He had, 
with some trepidation, withdrawn to his 
study with one of the second readers to 
see whether he really could read.” He 
found himself viewing other tenden- 
cies with alarm. “The dictionaries 
would soon be placing obs. after spank- 
ing, whipping, and all the other good 
old symbols of a serious view of life and 
letters.” He had a collection of prize 
answers to test questions. “From a set 
of about twenty examination papers 
he had acquired the edifying informa- 
tion that Penelope was the Muse of his- 
tory, the wife of Achilles, the Trojan 
Helen stolen by Agamemnon, the god- 
dess of wine, mirth, and the like, the 
mother of Proserpina, one of the Muses 
who presided over lyric poetry, and a 
kind of wine-jar.” 

The ever mirthful matter of the 
schoolman’s salary is so treated that a 
fellow teacher must almost rejoice at his 
own enforced capacity for full apprecia- 
tion. There was a time when the Pro- 
fessor had been obliged to buy a new 
overcoat. “His last was five years old. 
Not that age in itself mattered: he 
was a professor of the classics, and age 
improved things, according to his think- 
ing.” It was quite a venture in high 
finance, but, “‘to be sure, the Professor 
had at times handled a little currency— 
for short periods, you understand.” 
Besides, certain benefits came to him 
along with his occupation. There was 
no graft connected with them; rather, 
the Professor’s bonanza was to be called 
by the mild name of Perquisites. For 
“there is a difference between the two: 
we say Perquisites when you take what 
is expressly allowed you; Graft when 
you take everything not expressly for- 
bidden, and as much of what is for- 
bidden as you are reasonably sure will 
not be missed.” Sometimes, when the 
Professor’s liver and his imagination 
were both disordered, “he was danger- 
ously near being tempted to wish that 
he could have about two hundred dol- 
lars—yes, two hundred and fifty, to 






make perfectly sure—added to his sal- 
ary.” “The Professor’s philosophy told 
him that the object of a salary was 
comfort, content, satisfaction with life. 
If this were true, and if the nature of 
his duties also brought him comfort, 
content, and satisfaction with life, it 
seemed to him that it was only fair to 
calculate his whole income by adding to- 
gether his salary and his satisfaction. 
Counting the former at $1,500, and the 
latter at, say, $13,500, he ascertained 
that his real salary amounted to $15,- 
000—just the figure which he had often 
heard remarked on as appropriate for a 
man with five children and no very ex- 
pensive tastes.” 


But for all the geniality and humor, 
what remains most firmly in his mind 
who reads these and Mr. Showerman’s 
other articles is the earnestness of his 
plea for excellence, the conviction that 
he speaks the truth in his insistence 
that the liberal arts must be the foun- 
dation of a really educated people, and 
that the most practical training is that 
which superficially seems most imprac- 
tical, for what is practical is perishable 
and what is impractical is eternal. Be- 
coming, and not getting, must be the 
gauge of success; the final satisfaction 
of wants and the realization of ideals 
are impossible. Life is “an ascending 
scale of desires,” and happiness depends 
upon what one wants rather than on 
what one has. Civilization must be 
measured by the degree of safety, hap- 
piness, and refined enjoyment of which 
the individual is assured. Progress 
may be measured by virtue, above all, 
and that is closely associated with re- 
ligion and poetry and art, and they are 
concerned with the ideal rather than 
the actual. Therefore the classics must 
continue to be taught. 

“Their defeat would be but the forerunner 
of the end of all serious literary study, which 
means that all liberal culture would be en- 
dangered; for, let men say what they choose, 
literature is as surely the indispensable ele- 


ment in liberal culture as power of thought 
and the conscious sense of beauty are what 
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distinguish the human being from other ani- 
mals.”’ 

“The duty of the liberal arts professor is 
thus best described as a duty of Being. He 
must Be master of his subject. He must Be 
familiar with the general field of knowledge. 
He must Be intelligent in his thinking and ir 
his feeling—which means that he must Be 
cultivated. He must Be inspired. He must 
Be an irradiator of inspiration. He must Be 
pure in living.” 

“Tdealism—whether esthetic or utilitarian— 
is a life. Its soul is aspiration—aspiration af- 
ter something which the imagination vividly 
represents as the perfect product. Whether 
the object of idealism is the perfect statue, 
painting, or temple, the perfect ear of corn, 
or the perfect poem, or the perfect social re- 
lation, the essential always lies in aspiration— 
provided only that the aspiration is for the 
best, and not for the good enough; provided 
that the end is not the satisfaction of selfish 
and sordid impulse, but of noble discontent. 
Any idealist who aspires to the best of which 
he is capable deserves as much credit as any 
other idealist. It turns on the use of talents. 
The idealist alone is unworthy whose aspira- 
tion, whether by reason of selfishness, or sloth, 
or gross and culpable mistake, is directed to- 
ward the less worthy ideal... . 

“And the function of the idealist teacher, 
whether from platform or with pen, is to in- 
terpret these and other great examples of art 
—especially of literature—to the student and 
the layman, to make sure that their appeal is 
felt. His business is to translate art back 
again into life—into character and conduct. 
The function of art is not merely Epicurean. 
It has a social mission. We resent the insin- 
uation that the aspirations of the idealist 
never get beyond a certain ineffable enjoyment 
of ‘the good, the true, and the beautiful,’ and 
have no effect upon real life. If the defini- 
tion of a servant of the commonwealth is one 
who gives more than he receives, the idealist 
may be free from all regret save that he is un- 
able to realize the full measure of his desire 
to serve. The stream of influence which flows 
from the classrooms of the idealist teachers of 
the state plays a part in making fruitful the 
garden of good citizenship. 4 

“But greatest of all the results of the re- 
humanization of literature would be the rap- 
prochement between life and the literary art. 
The intimate relation of art to life is not ap- 
preciated. Art is not something merely to be 
placed on exhibition in galleries, museums, and 
showcases; nor merely something which entails 
a burdensome obligation upon the membership 
of women’s clubs and others who pursue the 
phantom culture. It is a part of the business 
of ordinary life, whether it is recognized or 
not. It is a crystallization of the best in hu- 
man experience; it is sprung from life, and its 
teachers should see that it gets back into life. 
To interpret literature, the greatest of all the 
arts—greatest because it includes all the oth- 
ers—is surely worthy to be the ruling passion 
of the teacher of literature. To help instill 
into the lives of the sons and daughters of the 
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nation the purifying, consoling, and ennobling 
influence of literature, and to make them hap- 
pier and more contented citizens, is surely no 
doubtful form of service to the common- 
wealth.” 


What understanding and love of the 
culture of all times have gone into such 
a work as Eternal Rome, tremendous 
in scope and written in a style and with 
the carefulness that mark the true 
scholar who is himself an artist. When 
the book was published, the New York 
Times critic wrote: 

“Professor Grant Showerman has 
chosen the history of the city itself as 
the subject of his work, ‘Eternal Rome.’ 
But, inevitably, the two entities, the 
empire and the municipality, are so in- 
tertwined that no account of the one 
can be made complete or clear without 
a parallel indication of the fortunes of 
the other. It is equally impossible to 
dissociate altogether the history of 
modern Italy from that of its great and 
growing capital. This book, therefore, 
becomes at one stage almost a history 
of the world of antiquity and ends by 
telling in summary the cruel, brave 
struggle for Italian unity and independ- 
ence, which was only ended by the sac- 
rifices of the great war.” 

And the Boston Transcript said in 
part, “Stupendous as is his subject, Dr. 
Showerman neither halts nor hurries 
his clear, concise method of survey and 
of analysis. Its absolute clarity, in 
spite of the multitudinous detail of its 
data has not been excelled in any pre- 
vious study of Rome, and not often has 
it been equalled. This is saying much. 
But the reader will agree that it is not 
over-statement.” 

Other works of Mr. Showerman’s in- 
dicate the same breadth of vision and 
thoroughness of treatment: The Great 
Mother of the Gods; Luther Parker and 
the Indian Stream Republic; Horace 
and His Influence, a reading of which 
must make all who do not know the 
friendly Roman’s works in the original 
definitely assign themselves the pleas- 
ure of a second hand acquaintance at 
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least; a translation of Ovid’s Heroides 
and Amores. 

The Century Company has just pub- 
lished Readings in Ancient Classical 
Literature, by Professor Showerman. 
It is a book of selections in translations, 
with introductions and notes, repre- 
senting Greek and Roman literature 
from Homer to the beginning of the 
Middle Ages. The translations are by 
eminent scholars and men of letters, in- 
cluding several University of Wiscon- 
sin men. This is the first treatment in 
a single volume of the whole range of 
the ancient classics. 

In all that he has written, Mr. Show- 
erman’s style is marked by unusual 
clarity, restraint, and richness. It 
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would be hard to find an author whose 
work indicated more clearly the value 
of that liberal training he advocates so 
sincerely ; scarcely a page that does not 
reveal how he has made entirely his 
own a vast store of literary treasure. 
By his own works does he convince the 
reader that a many-sided personality is 
the inevitable product of sympathetic 
communion with the great minds of all 
time, and impress anew the truth of 
what Cardinal Newman said:—“By 
means of words the secrets of the 
heart are brought to light, pain of soul 
is relieved, hidden grief is carried off, 
sympathy conveyed, counsel imparted, 
experience recorded, and wisdom per- 
petuated.”’ 








Solomon Levitan, A Wisconsin Product 








AMERICA’S RIGHT to be called “The 
Land of Opportunity” depends upon the 
care with which she fosters her system 
of public education. For “the Ameri- 
can public school has become the great- 
est agent of Democracy.” 

That is the conviction of Solomon 
Levitan, state treasurer of Wisconsin, 
as expressed to the graduates of the 
Stevens Point Normal school. It takes 
on added significance when Mr. Levi- 
tan’s own struggle for an education is 
remembered. He was born in Europe. 
At the age of thirteen he left home be- 
cause economic conditions made it diffi- 
cult for his parents to support a large 
family. He attended a rabbinical school 
for a time, earning his way by writing 
letters for illiterates. The fee for a He- 
brew letter was two cents; for one in 
German, five—the total income too small 
for the most meager existence. “Sol”, 
therefore, left the school and went to 
Crimea, where he was a grain dealer’s 
clerk. Here, in 1880, the first pogrom 
against the Jews broke out, and young 
Levitan saved his employer’s life. As 
an expression of gratitude, the latter 
offered to send his rescuer back to 





school. In the mind of that young man, 
however, lay dreams which he felt could 
be transmuted into reality only in the 
United States—‘“the golden country,” 
where, so he had heard, people were 
free, and opportunity belonged to all. 
His employer provided a ticket to Balti- 
more. There the immigrant did many 
kinds of work, including street paving 
and farming. 

But Solomon Levitan decided to be- 
come a business man. He had managed 
to save twenty dollars. With this 
money he bought notions, to be sold in 
the country districts of Pennsylvania. 
It was no easy task for one but lately 
come to America to try selling among 
people who spoke only Pennsylvania 
Dutch, yet Sol managed not only to 
make a living, but to send money home 
occasionally. 

Finally the call of the West became 
insistent. Levitan landed at Sullivan 
Station, about forty miles west of Mil- 
waukee, and started out with his pack to 
sell his goods to the farmers. He 
reached Blue Mounds. There in the 
hills he lost his way, and at length 
found himself in the Swiss colony at 
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New Glarus. The village folk took him 
in and were kind to him. The young 
peddler endeared himself to all with 
whom he came in contact. Sometimes, 
even, those good people let their chil- 
dren sleep on the floor, in order that he 
might have a bed. And he, in turn, 
“sold them goods, whether they had 
money or not, and never lost a cent.” 
He tells an amusing story of one farmer 
who put up a sign 


NO PEDDLERS ALLOWED. 


Sol, knowing the family, was not to be 
daunted by such an inhospitable notice. 
He took a piece of chalk and added two 
words, in large letters. Then he went 
to the door, and began to “sell” the wo- 
men. Soon the farmer came along. 

“What are you doing here, Sol?” he 
asked. “Can’t you read?” 

“Sure I can read,” answered Sol. 

“Well, didn’t you see my sign against 
peddlers?” 

“T saw a sign near the gate inviting 
me in,” replied Sol. 

Together they went to look at the 
sign, and the astonished farmer read: 


NO PEDDLERS ALLOWED 
EXCEPT SOLOMON 


Thereafter Sol was welcomed as a guest 
whenever he chanced to go that way. 
Soon Levitan opened a store in New 
Glarus. He married Dora Andelson, of 
Leavenworth, Kansas. Of her he says, 
“She was fortunate enough to have re- 
ceived the American high school educa- 
tion, and she made me a good private 
secretary.” Times were hard, and bills 
were paid slowly, but the little store 
grew. 
Life in New Glarus was pleasant, but 
there was no high school, and the Levi- 
tan children were to receive the best to 
be had. So the family moved to Madi- 
son, where Mr. Levitan again became 
interested in a general store. Finally 
he secured an interest in the Com- 
mercial National Bank, which was then 
being organized. He was elected di- 
rector, vice-president, and then presi- 
dent of that institution. 
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During the last twenty-five years Mr. 
Levitan has figured prominently in the 
political history of Wisconsin. He was 
one of the men who helped nominate La 
Follette for governor in 1898. He was 
a delegate to the Republican National 
Convention in 1912 which nominated 
Taft, and was named Republican presi- 
dential elector at large. Twice he was 
defeated in his attempts to become state 
treasurer, but a third running won him 
the office. 

“T’ve always wanted to be State Treas- 
urer,” said Mr. Levitan. “I’ve always 
felt that a man should be more than a 
business man. A doctor advises on bod- 
ily ailments, a lawyer legal difficulties, 
a banker on financial problems. Most 
of the problems of life are fundamental- 
ly financial — therefore a banker, as 
State Treasurer, ought to be best able to 
show how the people’s money can be 
saved and taxes kept down!” 

In his official capacity, as well as in 
his personal views, Solomon Levitan has 
always been a friend of the schools. 

He has condensed his “practical ad- 
vice” into what might be called “A 
Half Dozen Hints for Success”: 

1. Make up your mind what you want 
in this world and keep trying until you 
win your goal. 

2. Never admit defeat. Keep dream- 
ing success while you’re fighting fail- 
ure. 

3. Don’t be afraid to make mistakes. 
A man who is always right is too big 
a fool to know when he is wrong. 

4. Don’t wait for opportunities — 
make them _ yourself. Remember, 
though, there is a difference between 
pursuing opportunities and chasing ~ 
rainbows. 

5. Most failures are due to a faulty 
valuation of the things of life. He isa 
coward who is afraid to say: “I can’t 
afford it!” 

6. But the thing I like best to impress 
on every young man is: 


CHARACTER IS THE BEST COL- 
LATERAL. 
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WE SHOULD WRITE a bright and 
snappy editorial about the New Year, 
but we just can’t—it’s been done too 
many times. However, we have much 
to thank 1925 for, and a great deal to 
ask of 1926. The old year has been 
most successful for the Association— 
we hope the New Year will be still bet- 
ter. We have every reason to believe 
that it will. Here’s to 1926! . May it 
bring to the teachers of Wisconsin 
greater prosperity, richer life, renewed 
inspiration, and unequalled achieve- 
ment. 


THE DECEMBER NUMBER of the Sierra 
Educational News carries an eighteen 
paragraph statement by Will C. Wood 
of the achievements of California 
schools. Many of them have been 
equalled in Wisconsin. 

This is his third paragraph—and in 
this matter we have taken the initial 
step— 

We have converted the normal schools in- 
to teachers’ colleges, have lengthened the pe- 
riod of preparation for elementary teachers 
from two to three years, have changed the 
spirit of the teacher training institutions, and 
have authorized the institutions to grant de- 


grees, thus encouraging elementary teachers 
to improve their preparation. 


THE SUPREME COURT at its December 
term handed down three very important 
decisions affecting schools and teachers. 
The case of Mrs. A. B. O’Neil against 
the Annuity Board was decided in favor 
of Mrs. O’Neil. The decision is so im- 
portant and of such interest that it is 
printed in full on another page. 

Two cases involving high school dis- 
trict dissolution were decided. The 
court held Section 40.595 of the laws of 
1925 to be unconstitutional. This dis- 
poses of the dissolution of union high 
school districts by secession. There 





still remains 40.85 (Chapter 431, Laws 
of 1925) to be interpreted. This sec- 
tion was declared unconstitutional by 
Judge Cowie in the Circuit Court at 
Sparta, in a case involving the detach- 
ing of territory from the Cashton high 
school district. The court based its de- 
cision upon Sec. 3 of Article 10 of the 
constitution: “The legislature shall 
provide by law for the establishment of 
district schools, which shall be as nearly 
uniform as practicable.” The decision 
of the circuit court stands until re- 
versed by the Supreme Court. 

The third decision involved the “home 
rule’ amendment to the constitution as 
adopted in the fall of 1924. Chapter 
325 of the laws of 1925 created a new 
section, 66.006, and stated explicitly 
that the schools did not come under the 
amendment and that city councils could 
not alter state school laws. In sub- 
stance this decision upholds the law. 
It states in no uncertain language that 
education is a state function and that 
schools are not a part of municipal gov- 
ernment. 

The three decisions will do much to 
stabilize our educational program and 
to remove doubt and uncertainty. 





GOVERNOR BLAINE has_ appointed 
James Goodman, assemblyman from La- 
fayette county, to the Annuity Board of 
the Teachers’ Retirement Fund, to suc- 
ceed S. A. Oscar. Mr. Goodman is 
listed in the Assembly Manual as farmer 
and auctioneer. He was the author of 
the Goodman bill which became Chapter 
368 of the Laws of 1925, and provides 
that “in making loans, preference shall 
be given to applications for small loans 
on improved farm property, subject to 
annual reduction of principal through 
long terms, not exceeding fifty years. 
The interest rate on all loans from such 





















funds, on farm lands, shall not exceed 
five per cent per annum.” 

When the bill had passed both houses 
1 wrote Governor Blaine the following 
letter : 


My dear Governor Blaine: 

I hope in the interests of over fifteen thou- 
sand teachers that you will not approve Bill 
66A, which fixes five per cent as the maximum 
interest rate for loans on farm mortgages, 
made by the Annuity Board of the State Re- 
tirement Fund. 

We feel that this fund should be adminis- 
tered as a trust fund, and that it should 
produce the maximum earnings, which is fair 
both to the borrower and the fund. Five per 
cent for the next year or two might be the 
correct rate, but if the market rates of money 
advance, it seems unfair to restrict the board 
to five per cent. Just now five per cent on 
long term loans with proper provision for 
amortization is probably fair. Five years 
from now it might be unfair. It seems to me 
that the fixing of the rate is entirely a matter 
of administration, and not a proper maiter for 
legislation. I judge from the messages you 
have sent to the legislature that you, too, feel 
that there is danger when the legislature steps 
over into the field of administration. 

I want to make myself perfectly clear that 
it is not the five per cent at this time that we 
object to, because if five per cent were the 
fair rate that is the rate the board should fix; 
but we feel, since the teachers invest five per 
cent of their salaries, that the entire matter 
should be treated as a trust and administered 
as sacredly as any other trust fund is adminis- 
tered. The successful outcome of our retire- 
ment fund will depend upon the stability of 
its management, and this should be as free as 
it is possible to make it. 

Very truly yours 
E. G. DOUDNA 


The governor signed the bill but at- 
tached a memorandum as follows: 


MEMORANDUM TO BILL NO. 66, A. 


This bill fixes the maximum rate of interest 
on farm loans from the annuity fund at five 
per cent. Under the prevailing rate of in- 
terest, that probably will do no harm, but 
should interest rates increase on good securi- 
ties, there may be grave danger that this 
money may not be available for farm loans, 
as money, like commodities, will seek the high- 
est market through the regular course of 
financial avenues. 

However, should that contingency arise, the 
legislature, meeting within eighteen months, 
will be able to readjust the interest rates ac- 
cordingly. 

JOHN J. BLAINE 
Governor 


Dated June 24, 1925. 
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The failure to reappoint Mr. Oscar to 
the board was unfortunate. The ap- 
pointment of the author of a bill so con- 
trary to the best interests of teachers 
cannot be regarded with indifference. 
It is the business of teachers to see that 
this fund is administered as a trust 
fund, as it was intended to be. The 
majority of the Annuity Board so re- 
gard it. 


THE HEAD OF A DEPARTMENT in the 
office of the State Board of Education 
in a near-by state found and published 
the following in an old copy of the 
Union Herald: 

Back in 1828 the school board of Lancaster, 
Ohio, refused a permit for the use of the 
schoolhouse for the discussion of the question 
as to whether or not railroads were practical. 
The action of the Lancaster board is empha- 
sized in their reply to the request: 

“You are welcome to use the schoolhouse to 
debate all proper questions in, but such things 
as railroads and telegraphs are impossibilities 
and rank infidelity. There is nothing in the 
word of God about them. If God had de- 
signed that his intelligent creatures should 
travel at the frightful speed of fifteen miles 
per hour, by steam, he would have clearly 
foretold through His holy prophets. It is a 
device of satan to lead immortal souls down to 
hell. 


This story has been going the rounds 
for about a year, and the educational 
journals are now running it as an in- 
teresting commentary on the imbecility 
of school boards, or something of the 
kind. The reference to the telegraph 
in 1828—-sixteen years before the first 
message was sent—should be sufficient 
internal evidence to doubt the authen- 
ticity of the resolution. For this rea- 
son we wrote the superintendent of 
schools in Lancaster to inquire about 
the matter. His letter says that no 
such resolution can be found in the offi- 
cial records. This reminds us of Mark 
Twain’s advice to editors, “First make 
sure of your facts, then distort them as 
you will.” 


; Therefore get wisdom and 
with all thy getting get understanding. 
Proverbs 4:7. 
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STEPHEN M. BABCOCK AND THE 
MILK TEST 


When one thinks of agricultural 
Wisconsin he invariably thinks of 
dairying and its related industries. For 
several years this state has been the 
leader in cheese production and very 
nearly first in the butter trade. It is 
not surprising then, that the invention 
which more than any other put Wiscon- 
sin in the front rank should have been 
a product of Wisconsin genius. The 
Babcock milk test did this for our state 
and is recognized as one of the great 
contributions to the world’s happiness. 
But greater even than its practical 
value is the splendid example of un- 
selfish devotion and high ethical stand- 
ards of Stephen Moulton Babcock, the 
inventor. 

The story of milk adulterated with 
water is an old one. In our boyhood 
we heard of “watering” milk as a prac- 
tice of some producers whose conscience 
might be uncertain. The old almanac 
that hung back of the woodbox told us 
that the milkman’s favorite song was 
“Shall We Gather at The River.” 
Henry Thoreau in Walden remarks that 
“circumstantial evidence is sometimes 
convincing, especially when you find 
trout in the milk.”” Many attempts were 
made to measure the fat content of milk 
but none was successful until the Bab- 
cock test was announced in Bulletin 24 
of the Wisconsin Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station issued in July, 1890. This 
is one of the important dates in Wiscon- 
sin’s long and interesting history. 

At the head of the Wisconsin Experi- 
ment Station, and in charge of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture at the University of 
Wisconsin, was Dean W. A. Henry, who 
called Professor Babcock to Wisconsin 
in 1888. Dean Henry requested him to 





see if it were not possible to develop a 
satisfactory test for determining the 
fat content of milk. Before 1888 sev- 
eral such tests had been invented and 
used, but they were complicated or in- 
accurate, and therefore impractical. 

Professor Babcock set to work in his 
laboratory and devised a number of 
methods which worked but which were 
not easily manipulated. One of these 
seemed satisfactory, but the milk from 
one cow (Sylvia) in the Station herd, 
could not be made to prove with it. It 
was urged that this was exceptional 
and that the device was good enough. 
Here the conscience of the scientist 
showed, for the inventor refused to of- 
fer a test to the world until he could 
secure correct results invariably. 

At last he hit upon the plan that 
made the test simple, practical, accu- 
rate, and capable of universal applica- 
tion. What he did was to use a small 
amount of concentrated sulphuric acid 
which dissolved all of the solids in the 
milk except the fat. The fat was melted 
by the heat of the resulting chemical 
action. The next step was to apply the 
principle of centrifugal force to hasten 
the separation of this liquid butter fat 
from the milk. A simple centrifugal 
machine was devised which worked 
perfectly. The entire test could be 
made in five minutes. While the de- 
tails have been refined and the con- 
struction of the machine improved, the 
mode of measuring the milk, the vol- 
ume of the sampling pipette, the kind 
of test bottle, and the method of opera- 
tion remain today as they were when 
the results were given to the world al- 
most thirty-six years ago. 

The enormous commercial possibil- 
ities of the new test offered a chance 
to the inventor to patent it, lease the 
patent rights to a corporation, and re- 
tire wealthy and secure! With a for- 
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tune awaiting him, Professor Babcock 
gave to the world the product of his 
study, his labor, and his genius. We 
cannot do better than repeat the words 
of Governor La Follette, who said of 
him in 1901:— 

“In the midst of the spirit of com- 
mercialism in which we live, surrounded 
by the sordid desire for wealth, its un- 
scrupulous methods of attainment, its 
unworthy power, such an example of 
pure-minded, honorable conduct, plac- 
ing a public benefactor high in the con- 
fidence of the people, above all taint of 
suspicion, gives to the dedication of his 
invention to the public, even greater 
moral than money value, and should 
make a lasting impression upon the 
citizenship of the state.” 

The results of the invention were im- 
mediate. A few months after the test 
was announced the first school for dairy 
education in America, the Wisconsin 
Dairy School, opened its doors and re- 
ceived two students. The next winter 
there were seventy in attendance who 
received instruction from Dr. Babcock 
and H. B. Gurler, the first practical 
dairyman in America to use the test. 
The test has been aptly described as 
“The Founder of Modern Dairy Edu- 
cation.” 

It made possible the factory system 
of handling milk; it revolutionized the 
keeping of cows, for there was now a 
scientific method of determining which 
cows in a herd were profitable. It stimu- 
lated the breeding of dairy herds, the 
development of dairy farms, and large 
scale production of dairy products. In 
many respects it revolutionized farm- 
ing, as over fifty per cent of the gross 
income of Wisconsin farms comes from 
its milk. In 1923 enough milk was pro- 
duced from the cows of the state “to 
fill the state capitol from the basement 
to the top of the dome 21 times, enough 
to fill 100,000 large tank cars and make 
a train over 1,000 miles long, or enough 
to fill a lake a mile in diameter with an 
average depth of eight feet.’ Wiscon- 
sin is first among the states in milk 
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produced, first in cheese production, 
first in condensed milk, third in butter 
production, and eighth in ice cream. 
Not the least important factor in this 
development was the Babcock milk test. 

Stephen Moulton Babcock was born 
in the year 1843. His education was 
received in the Clinton Liberal Insti- 
tute and in Tufts College. After sev- 
eral years of teaching he went to the 
University of Géttingen in Germany 
for three years of advanced study. In 
1875 he became an instructor in Cornell 
University and then went to the New 
York Experiment station. Since 1888 
he has been a resident of Madison. 
Many other inventions and discoveries 
connected with the making of butter 
and cheese stand to his credit, although 
none has been so important as the test 
which made his name known wherever 
the dairy industry is important. 

Many honors have come to Dr. Bab- 
cock, but he has never changed from 
the quiet, unassuming, unselfish inves- 
tigator of the days when he was un- 
known. In 1901 he was presented by 
the legislature with a medal bearing 
this inscription: 

“Recognizing the great value to the 
people of this state and to the whole 
world of the inventions and discoveries 
of Professor Stephen Moulton Babcock 
of the University of Wisconsin, and his 
unselfish dedication of these inventions 
to the public service, the State of Wis- 
consin presents to Professor Babcock 
this medal.” 

When the roll of Wisconsin’s great 
men is called, the name of Dr. Babcock 
will stand near the top of the list. 
Great as a scientist, discoverer, inven- 
tor, he is greater as a man, and no 
higher tribute can be paid to any one. 


Go through life without ever ascrib- 
ing to your opponents motives meaner 
than your own. Nothing so lowers the 


moral currency ; give it up, and be great. 
—J. M. Barrie 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS AND 
THE TAX DOLLAR 


The tax dollar has moved from its 
focal point to a position so close to the 
eyes of the American tax payer, that its 
heretofore distinct lines have become 
blurred. It appears much larger than 
it really is and so obstructs one’s view 
that many of the excellent things which 
it provides can no longer be seen. 

The statement is often made that edu- 
cation is costing the tax payer too much 
and that the results are negligible. 
During the past decade Wisconsin has 
increased its human resources tremen- 
dously by educating not only more chil- 
dren but also a greater proportion of its 
children, especially those handicapped 
by nature or by economic pressure. 

It is fitting at the beginning of a new 
year to review the growth of a decade in 
order that we may not judge or be judg- 
ed without a full consideration of the 
facts. It is the purpose of this and suc- 
ceeding articles to place these facts be 
fore the teachers of the state in the be- 
lief that they in turn will call to the at- 
tention of our citizens the status of edu- 
cation in Wisconsin as it is and not as it 
is often imagined or described. 


In 1910 the population of Wisconsin 
was 2,333,860; in 1920—2,631,839, a 
gain of 13%. In 1914 there were 782,- 
246 children on the school census 
(4-20) with an enrollment of 440,103 in 
the public schools; the school census 
was 858,259 and the school enrollment, 
507,254. During the ten years the 
census showed a gain of 9.7% and the 
gain in actual public school enrollment 
was 15.3%. It is a significant fact that 
while the state’s population in the 
decade increased about 13%, and the 
school census 9.7%, yet the school en- 
rollment increased 15.3%. 

The average length of the school year 
has increased from 173.7 days in 1914 
to 181.5 days in 1924, a gain of 4.3%. 
During the same interval, the average 
daily attendance increased from 356,- 
484 to 430,682, a gain of 20.8%. As 
school enrollment increased over school 
census, so average daily attendance in- 
creased over school enrollment; a fact 
indicative of real progress. 

In Wisconsin’s entire educational pro- 
gram the high school has rapidly out- 
stripped other types of schools. Growth 
and enrollment at two year intervals 
are shown in the following table: 


Summarizing a decade’s growth we have 


Gain population _______- 
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Gain in high school enrollment_________-_- a toy se teen ake et as ty ats iat ee ncn hg A 92.3% 
Gain in number graduating from. high school... 5-3. se cee hese 115.2% 
Enrollment in vocational day and night schools____-.--...--____-__---.------ 62,003 
Gain in number handicapped children attending special schools______--------- 1000% 
Gain in number students ‘taking manual training. .=-............-..~2s.--i=.<=s 84% 
Gain in number students taking home economics___---------------------------- 20% 
Gain in nimber students taking sericaitiires. oo 25.2222 be Shee 14% 
Gain in number students taking commercial work____------------------------- 238% 
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It is quite evident that the large in- 
crease in high school enrollment is part- 
ly responsible for the 15.3% gain in 
school enrollment for the entire state as 
noted above. 

In 1914 there were 6,235 pupils 
graduated from the high schools of the 
state; in 1924, 13,419 were graduated, 
a gain of 115.2%. The number of high 
school teachers increased in the same 
period from 2,369 to 4,110. Inciden- 
tally it is interesting to note that the 
average high school teacher’s salary 
during the decade has advanced from 
$800.00 to $1,375.00. 

In the steady march of progress, the 
building program has kept pace. In 
1914 there were 8,108 school buildings 
of which number 399 were high school 
buildings; in 1924° there were 8,286 
school buildings of which number 483 
were high school buildings. This means 
that during the decade 84 new high 
school buildings, or buildings in which 
high school work was done, were erect- 
ed. 

During this interval Wisconsin has 
made progress along lines other than 
the public schools. As the first state 
to initiate and adopt a vigorous pro- 
gram of vocational education in 1917, 
by 1924 vocational schools were se- 
curely established in 44 cities of the 
state with an enrollment of 28,501 in 
the day schools and 33,502 in the even- 
ing schools, with a total expenditure of 
$2,168,900.00. 

In 1914 there were 479 handicapped 
children (defective speech, defective 
hearing, defective vision, and defective 
mentality) enrolled in all classes; in 
1924 enrollment had increased to 4,845, 
with a field staff of 140 teachers and 
two supervisors from the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. As_ to 
special subjects, in 1914 there were 120 
schools offering manual training to 13,- 
520. students; in 1924 there were 149 
schools offering manual training to 18,- 
076 students; in 1914, 171 schools offer- 
ed domestic science to 17,971 students, 
in 1924, 236 schools offered domestic 
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science to 21,449 students; in 1914, 84 
schools offered agriculture to 3,983 stu- 
dents; in 1924, 101 schools offered agri- 
culture to 4,534 students, and in 1914, 
122 schools offered commercial subjects 
to 8,141 students, while in 1924, 215 
schools offered commercial work to 28,- 
533 students. 

The progress summarized above is 
but a partial statement of the decade’s 
growth. Much of education’s real 
growth is immeasurable since it takes 
place in the mind and heart of the child. 

It is surely worth while occasionally 
to divert one’s gaze from the tax prob- 
lems to the tangible results produced. 
The teachers of Wisconsin can face the 
tax payer without fear, nor should the 
politician’s hue and cry alarm them. 
They have met with success a difficult 
situation. All the children of all the 
people are in school being effectively 
trained for citizenship, and at a cost 
noticeably low as compared with other 
forms of public and private expendi- 
ture. 


The Third Annual All-Wisconsin 
High School Music Contest will be held 
at the University School of Music, May 
7-8, 1926. Elimination contests will be 
held at the various Normal schools of 
the state, as last year, April 23-24. The 
classification has been changed so that 
Class A now includes schools in cities 
with a population of 10,000 and above, 
and Class B those in cities below that 
figure, according to the last federal 
census. Eligibility rules have also been 
changed to conform more nearly to 
those of the W. I. A. A. The bulletin 
containing detailed information will be 
sent out early in January, and further 
information may be obtained from Miss 
Aagot M. K. Borge, secretary of the 
committee, at the University School of 
Music, Madison, Wisconsin. 


A considerable number of people who 
go through college never permit much 
of the college to go through them.—The 
Ohio Teacher 
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A LIST OF COUNTIES and cities with a 
membership of 100% in the Association 
will be published in the February 
Journal. In many cases school systems 
having high schools under county super- 
intendents are 100% but are counted as 
part of the county. We should be glad 
to list them also if the principals will 
send us the information. 


The mailing list of the JOURNAL is in 
excellent shape, thanks to the care taken 
in filling blanks, and the skillful work of 
Miss Blanche Eldridge, who cut the 
plates. We are most anxious to correct 
any remaining errors either of omission 
or commission. 


We receive many excellent bulletins 
from the offices of the various county 
superintendents. They show a high 
sense of educational and news value, 
and are a splendid means of communi- 
cation between the superintendent’s 
office and the teachers. 


The Year Book and Bulletin of the 
Wisconsin Interscholastic Athletic As- 
sociation, edited by Paul F. Neverman, 
the efficient secretary of that organiza- 
tion, are both excellent and valuable 
publications, and a credit to the organ- 
ization. 


The book men of Wisconsin have or- 
ganized an association with the follow- 
ing membership: 


E. J. Halstead, D. Appleton & Company. 

W. K. Nieman, Allyn & Bacon. 

S. W. Todd, W. E. Emery, P. L. Sisson, and 
Harold Knowles, American Book Co. 

E. B. Heiney, Bobbs, Merrill & Company. 

L. B. Stiles, H. H. Wood, E. N. Robinson, F. 
T. Moran, and L. W. Weisel, Ginn & Co. 


H. A. Whipple, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
L. W. Wood, D. C. Heath & Co. 

L. F. Nelson, Iroquois Publishing Co. 
A.D. Phillips, Laidlaw Brothers. 

G. E. McCormick, Laurel Book Co. 

T. W. Bravey, J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


( ) Dihe SECRETARYS OFFICE 


P. J. Newman, Little, Brown & Co. 

F, E. Jaastad, Lyons & Carnahan. 

E.C. Thomas, Charles E. Merrill Co. 

G. H. Huebsch, Macmillan Co. 

H.S. Snyder, Newson & Co. 

Sherman Cross, Rand, McNally & Co. 

John Donalds, and E. R. Donalds, Row, 
Peterson & Co. 

E. G. Moody, Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co. 

J.B. Crouch, E. J. Fletcher, and Otto Rit- 
zenthaler, Scott, Foresman & Co. 

H. H. Fuller—Silver, Burdett & Co. 

J. F. Wilson—Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

V. F. Coleman—University Publishing Co. 

L. R. Traver—John C. Winston Co. 

Carl E. Wright—Wheeler Publishing Co. 

A. L. Johnson—World Book Co. 

R. B. Moore—Zaner, Bloser Co. 


At a meeting held in Milwaukee, W. 
EK. Emery was chosen president of the 
new association, J. F. Wilson, vice- 
president, and G. B. McCormick, secre- 
tary-treasurer. Mr. M. H. Jackson was 
was made an honorary member. 


The following list supplements that 
printed last month of material obtain- 
able from the Service Bureau of State 
Teachers Associations, Des Moines, 
Iowa, at little or no cost: 


The Teaching of Current Events, A text- 
book of methods for teaching citizenship 
through current events. Price, four cents. 

Concrete on the Farm. Suggestions for the 
use of concrete. Especially helpful in agri- 
cultural classes. 

Peanut Butter and Macaroni Exhibit. A 
complete exhibit on the manufacturing of 
these two products. 

The Story of Chocolate Town, with choco- 
late exhibit. A “Trip” through a great plant 
with specimens showing the processes in the 
making of chocolate. 

Some Modern Rugs and The Heart of the 
Home is the Rug. Two interesting stories of 
the weaving of rugs and the selection of rugs. 

The Romantic Story of Silk. The story of 
silkmaking from the egg and worm stages to 
the woven material. 

Saving the World from Starvation. The 
miracle of modern farm machinery. 





The soul asks honour and not fame; to be 
upright, not to be successful; to be good, not 
prosperous; to be essentially, not outwardly, 
respectable.—R. L, Stevenson. 























FOUND: A brooch, during the Mil- 
waukee convention. Owner may secure 
it by writing to Mrs. George Diedrich, 
Box 525, Hartford, Wisconsin, upon 
identification and payment of mailing 
charge. 





- DISTRICT ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 


CENTRAL—Stevens Point 
President, S. B. Tobey, Wausau, Wis. 
Secretary, I. A. Painter, Wausau, Wis. 


LAKE SUPERIOR—Superior 
President, LeRoy Doleysh, Superior, Wis. 
Secretary, Ella Biggs, Superior, Wis. 


NORTHERN—Ashland 
President, G. E. Denman, Park Falls, Wis. 
Secretary, Lida E. Doolittle, Ashland, Wis. 


NORTHEASTERN—Oshkosh 
President, Ben J. Rohan, Appleton, Wis. 
Secretary, Eva J. Van Sistine, 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


NORTHWESTERN—Eau Claire 
President, E. C. Hirsch, Rice Lake, Wis. 

Secretary, B. W. Bridgman, 
Eau Claire, Wis. 


SOUTHERN—Madison 
President, V. G. Barnes, Madison, Wis. 
Secretary, Laura S. Stark, Madison, Wis. 


WESTERN—La Crosse 
President, E. J. McKean, Tomah, Wis. 
Secretary, Alice Byrne, La Crosse, Wis. 


Between whom there is hearty truth, 
there is love; and in proportion to our 
truthfulness and confidence in one an- 
other, our lives are divine and miracu- 
lous, and answer to our ideal.— Thoreau 


To contract ties of Friendship with 
any one, is to contract Friendship with 
his virtue. There ought not to be any 
other motive in Friendship.—Confucius 





According to the sincerity of our de- 
sire that our friends may be true, and 
our companions wise,—and in propor- 
tion to the earnestness and discretion 
with which we choose both,—will be the 
general chances of our happiness and 
usefulness.—John Ruskin 
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FROM THE OTHER SIDE OF MAIN 
STREET 


When it comes to the rural schools 
of America there can be little doubt 
that they are cheaper and meaner by 
far even than the equivalent British 
schools. There are more automobiles 
per head of population in America than 
in any other country in the world, but 
the dear little old cheap one-room red 
schoolhouse, and its immature and un- 
dertrained cheap teacher, have still 
hardly moved forward from. the stage 
of the one-horse shay. The American 
buys his boots and his candy in a pal- 
ace from a millionaire, and he gets his 
education in a shanty from a needy 
young woman. He certainly gets the 
best boots and candy in the world. And, 
poor as his general education is, it is 
better than he deserves.—H. G. Wells. 





The rumor will not down that the 
Lucy Stone League is trying to have it 
changed to “So’s Your Old Woman!”— 
PF. P. A. 





A young man from Kansas who went 
to Florida two weeks ago has been 


elected secretary of the Old Settlers’ 
Association in Miami.—Kansas City 
Star. 





Everywhere we find the same demand 
to make life easy, safe, and foolproof.— 
Dean Inge. 





The error of errors is always the 
assumption that final truth has been 
achieved.—Dr. Livingston Farrand. 





The teaching profession is a mob of 
mobile women meditating matrimony. 
—C. J. Judd. 





We no longer burn our heretics; we 
fire them. If a school teacher holds a 
set of ideas of a later vintage than 
1776, his contract is usually not re- 
newed.—Glenn Frank. 











I) O-KLAR-O SEATWORK MATERIAL 
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THE FUNNY CLOWN ree BT 


And Other Stories to Read and Color 

For 2nd and 3rd Grades. It 
stimulates imagination and 
creative effort. Includes 128 
drawings, to color, sixteen 
prints of each of eight sub- 
jects. This set also includes a 
G305. Seat Work in Counting. For first grade Silent Reading Story for each 
seat work. For each of the numbers from one to ten picture which tells how to 












































the child is required to match figures, Roman numer- color. Includes enough mater- 
als, printed words, domino squares, and two different ial for eight lessons in a class Price, p 
pictures in which he must count the objects. of sixteen pupils.. No. 2075 

Six-pupil set, consisting of 6 sheets and 6 individ- No, 2075—Per Set __...-.......$0.50 


ual envelopes, in large uniform envelope. Price. 25 ets , 
SEAT WORK IN CLASSIFYING DRILL ON EVERYDAY VERBS 
For 4th, 5th and 6th Grades. A set of 16 cards 


Silent reading seat-work. each, size 6x9 inches. Each card has on the lesson 







































A lay-sheet of heavy ("Fv sent cit ute: | What-thingsiean yor? «Side three verbs, each illustrated in four forms, 
cardboard 6x10 inches, OM [otic : What ‘animals “think otha remade: in a sentence. On the self-teaching side these 
wis are printed = Six |: aia‘he see there??<:/::::} of woodlz same sentences appear with the verb missing. 
questions, Under each No.2095—Per Set ................. $0.40 
question there is room for 
four answers, the names 
of four things which be- THE GROCERY STORE 
long to that class. a 

R92t. Part I. For six ee Arithmetic Seatwork 
pupils. Six lay -sheets, ~ 2 hanced < . ‘ a 
6x10 i eg = ! Self-supervised study for Second For 2nd 
sere weenen, BS SHeewent. ml or Third Grades. Set consists of new set 


euch with six questions, six sheets of answer-words 


i yi 60 - ad, 
fur cutting up, and six envelopes for the cut-up words. eight cards printed with 160 inter- read, dr 


esting problems in buying grocer- stories 1 
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S| 
i Lele Sacha | ies from the pictured shelves of tes camplete 
f 
i . ~ SS store. Each card contains two les- ing. — 
4 SILENT READING SEAT WORK sons of oe ety ype oe _—. One- oer ing 
il maak cies tee wr = half of each card pictures the gro- ; 
x Pee = BAL YT This series includes seven cery Store. Problems are printed yo, 2078 
t ‘er rt sets of twenty-five cards each on the other half of each card. 
| st 5x7 inches, in a box, with sug- No. 2067 No. 2067—Per Set 0-K 
Rees Rens evede. oot 4 OS: : 252: gestions. Each card presents 
j Aint vor betwceat -thew, Bothy 7%: to the child in an appealing 
i icy Inches ‘thie waoties pean: Way a subject vor scene, and THE TOY STORE Chicae 
: h licago 
} : ‘ecnonanes 2 proposes to him a method of A oh age 
: se 3 Arithmetic Seatwork O-Klar-( 
i Draiw the picture of 9 room, hha rendering it in some easy me- . 9 p . . 1 he ¢ ry tefilling 
{ The.e! are: tied ringlows. jn: tha” dium—pencil, chalk, clay, or el ga psd Te cece poeagyed aeaeae Grocery O-Klar-. 
room paper. $ re, above, b Stl > ‘ » al . = 
Sbepttno hamtcestatey Following directions in promemns is pn aig eee a ae por o-Klar¢ 
I Have a table im the picture + carrying out interesting pro- one answer card, to be placed on the teachers aeiar-C 
4 tac k Sprat-is sitting at the table: : : desk in pac 
\ Mis wite is che other ade of thie jects is one of the most con- Sh. 049 NO. 4RI 
rani ‘ re g 2071—P. ee ed a 6 ee ee SO, _— ve 
i ‘hick Sao veep da venient and valuable forms of NO. 2OZI—— PCR Set ........2..0--cer-ccccreos-cescecsevee $ No. 461 ( 
Hig ie is very t= oe silent ego. 3 a No 700 ¢ 
aac Sur nis As the cards are all difter- V : 
Thete is 2 clock sn the inal : é f Card and 
y The neck anyy ona chicks: ent, they can be used day af- RIDDLES TO READ AND DRAY ; nd 
} : pabapabsbsansaaaiecplesst2:5 ter day, the pupil receiving a For 2nd and 8rd Grades. A set of 32 cards, 4%x6 No 
i KX ad lifferent task each day. Adapt- inches. Each card contains one riddle based on Crayola 
f ed to grades 2B to 3B. interesting facts familiar to the pupil. He is to No 
} - - 7 a7 +s read it and then draw the answer. In some cases hed 
i __ fva0, Mother Goose, Gn each card is a Mother he is to color his drawings. The riddles are so Kinderss 
i Goose rhyme, with directions telling the pupil how to written as to maintain the pupil’s curiosity until Bis 
gage 8g go cog acca a 50 cents, | ; Pine the last sentence has been read. 
; le ow Many? Six pupil set. Six “Perfo No. 206°—Per Set.. ae 80.30 


folders, all different, each with 23 questions. Adapted 
to grades 1A and 2B. In envelope. 75 cents. ‘CTT 

“ROS. Little Questions, Six pupil set. Six “Perfo” ASK FOR OUR LATEST CATALOG— ~“GUIDI 
folders, all different, each with 23 questions. Adapted 
to grades 1A and 2B. In envelope. 75 cents, 


SILENT READING FLASH CARDS 
On heavy cardboard 8x9 inches, round corners, Ea Claire Book & | r 


25 cards packed in a neat box. 
R905. Such as, “Point to the clock.” 50 cents. 
oe As, “Draw a chair on the blac kboard.” 50e . 
07. Such as, “How old are you?” 50 cents. E ul Cl ir ° V 
R936. ‘“‘Yes-No,” questions, such as ‘Should we a a e, 
sleep with our windows shut” 50 cents, UU mitt 
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RIALS AND TEACHERS SUPPLIES 








SUMMARIZING PARAGRAPHS at 
. Self-Supervised—Self-Teaching SI LENT R EA DI N G S EAT W OR K 


For all grades from the third to Senior High For Uses in Primary Grades 
j School. Set consists of 16 “Self-teaching by 
Samples” lessons in paragraph summarizing, which 
igs the highest form of Silent reading and study. 

No. 2079—For 38rd, 4th and 5th Grades. 

No. 2080—For 5th and 6th Grades. 

No. 2081—for 7th and 8th Grades. 

No. 2082—For 8th and 9th Grades. 

No. 2083—For Senior High School. 


Price, per set -........ --~--—$0.40 


The purpose of 
these sets of ecards 
is to furnish unsu- 
pervised seat worik 
‘ in accordance with 
} the latest and best 
practices. On each 
} card there is a di- 
j rection regarding a 


drawing. 4 Uliick WUTUs uirement f irate 
__ FOLKLORE FRIENDS reatting’ which ‘can "he ohaehen te “4 for ae tee 











Stories to Read and Color child's picture. 

; : Z : Printed on heavy manila tag, 9x12 inches, in mod- 
ds ea For 2nd and 3rd Grades. Self- ern second reader type. Put up in a strong kraft en- 
on iy, Mpeiify} teaching because the child col- velope. 
1s fl f| ‘| ors only as a means to express i: S88. Garten t, BO bardk- wer kel 10 
= aT | what he reads. Set includes oo ate ee 2 onl a Slated adhe ee | 

) Sy gh 128 drawing, sixteen prints of ea " eS Ss. J ITED AES DS OHO © H2 ‘ 
each of eight subjects, print- Py a Pal T 7 vale 
ate ea Twimatwe | Oa on 6x9 inch cards, PEG BOARDS AND PEGS 
i Mes 2077 No. 2077—Pet Set__......__ $0.50 No. 66. 6x6 inch board........ Each, .20; Dozen, 2.20 


No. 1010. 10x10 inch board, 3/16 inch holes 1 inch 


THE TEDDY BEAR PARADE me apart . PS err a 3 » Each, De 


No. 660. 1,000 small round colored pegs, for No 













Oh AM e sy 'ctoles 66 to sar ntd clues Per box, .35 
nd For 2nd — 3rd Grades. A No. 1050. 100 l med round colored pegs, for ‘No { 
of new set of picture stories to 1010 Board ....... ~ --- Fer bo 265 
r- read, draw and color, with saa J si " 
r- stories leading up to the in- rw 
ne «completed part of each draw- BRADLEY S PICTURE CUT-OUTS 
. ifk. This set includes 128 82! Other Givis wind. TOY vicctenccitenecte 
e- drawings, sixteen prints of é See. Pimotinte: Civani se ee 
O- each of eight subjects. No. 2078 8450 Children’s py ag Cut-Outs__ 
ed No, 2078 Per Set __...........$0.50 . 8451 Children’s Gift Shop Cut-Outs—...._______- 


8301 Dutch Village — aeiaiaabeumee 


 — (-KLAR-O EVERY DAY WORK sie2 Japanese Village —— 


. . 8303 Eskimo Village ~~~ ~~. 

MATERIALS 8304 Arabian Village ——_. 

Chicago Pencil Sharpener ..........-.....--—.---— Each $85 8305 African Village —— 

0-Klar-O Hektograph-Letter Size, complete 2.65 8306 Pilgrim Village — 

ry Refilling Composition, pound can ~_ nana S800 Indian Village —._._.._.___. 
th O-Klar-O Construction Paper, 9x12— -50 assorted 8208 Filipino Village ——~..~..... 


















es sheets in package ——.—.. -price package .20 8300 Abraham Lincoln 
“s O-Klar-O Poster Paper, 9x12—100 assorted sheets 8360 Hindu Village ~-...... 
er CINE eh acctetrnpminoeans Price package .19 8361 George Washington — Salpunsiatgamahddins oa 
4 No. 4RJ Kindergarten Sc issors Price dozen 1.10 8362 Landing of Columbus... .....~-...0000 ahi 
No, 461 Chart Printing Outfit, 1 inch letters 3.65 Gee GR CS feet : 
No. 700 Chart Printing Outfit, % inch letters 2.65 Smee Cihinees Weegee. 
Card and Paper Cutters : (Postage 5 cents per set additional) 
6 No. 3-10% inch blade ~~ wane eee “ 
‘ 10. 4-12% ine OE bie cscmenidseel -rice 4.75 
a ale eo aoe KIBBE NUMBER DRILL CARDS 
to No. 6-Six assorted colors in box, doz. bx. 53 These cards are 
eS No. 8-Eight assorted colors in box, doz. bx. .90 designed for “flash” 
30 ‘Kindergarten Crayola No. 38 : or rapid drill ex- 
il Eight large assorted color crayons in box. ercises, 
Price. WOS. cave For accurate, ra- 
30) Doz. boxes pid work in 
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Supreme Court Decision in 
Retirement Fund Case 


By JUSTICE ESCHWEILER 








THE RELATRIX is the widow and 
designated beneficiary of one Albert B. 
O’Neil who died while in service as 
principal of the Oshkosh High school 
on March 17, 1925, at the age of sixty 
years and after thirty years of teach- 
ing in Wisconsin schools. 

By Ch. 459 of 1921 creating sections 
42.20 to 42.54 there was enacted the 
Teachers’ State Retirement Law. Mr. 
O’Neil came within the designated 
class “A” of said law, namely, one who 
at the time of the enactment of the law 
was a member of and entitled to the 
benefit from the prior created 
Teachers’ Insurance Retirement Fund. 

The respondent Board having charge 
of the computing and certifying of the 
amounts to be paid out under the law 
certified the sum of $2047.76 as all that 
was due the relatrix, and that amount 
was paid. 

The relatrix here asserts a demand 
that the Board allow and certify a 
further sum of about $6000 as still due 
under the law as a death benefit on 
account of accumulations for prior 
service by Mr. O’Neil and which, if 
allowed, is to be paid out of the portion 
of the fund made up of public funds re- 
ceived from the proceeds of the income 
surtax and other sources as distin- 
guished from contributions by the 
teachers, it being out of the latter 
sources that the payment above men- 
tioned was computed and paid. 

The benefit to be paid on the death of 
a teacher to the designated beneficiary 
such as is the relatrix here, was provid- 
ed for in Sec. 42.50 Stats. and would be, 
under the original law, the full amount 
of the accumulation in the provision of 
the law next herein quoted. 

The particular provision over which 


the present dispute arises is, so far as 
material here, as follows: 

42.51 (3)—“When any member of class A 
x x who has taught at least twenty-five 
years in the public schools x x shall become 
entitled to any benefit derived from the ac- 
cumulation of state deposits, the benefit shall 
be increased by the benefit which would be 
granted at the rates then in force on an ac- 
cumulation equivalent to the amount of the 
computation above defined, and such addi- 
tional benefit shall be paid from the contin- 
gent fund.” 


The respondents contend that they 
are prohibited from now recognizing 
such demand of relatrix by reason of an 
amendment made by Ch. 416 of 1923, 
which added at the end of the last 
above quoted statute the following 
language: 

“This section shall not authorize or include 


any increase in or addition to the death bene- 
fit provided in section 42.50.” 


It is argued on behalf of the Annuity 
Board that the death benefit here in- 
volved, payable as it is out of state 
funds as distinguished from contribu- 
tions or accretions thereto made by Mr. 
O’Neil, being originally a matter of leg- 
islative grant, can be taken away by 
subsequent legislative repeal or modifi- 
cation of the law. 

Prior to the amendment of 1923 this 
court passed upon provisions of this 
statute under a situation similar to the 
one here involved. In Dudgeon v. 
Levitan 181 Wis. 326, N. W. it was 
there among other things, and with ref- 
erence to said sec. 42.51 (3) supra, held, 
that considering the act, notwithstand- 
ing the absence of any express language 
to such effect, such section was intended 
“to vest existing teachers with the 
same title to the accumulations for their 
past service, under section 42.51 that it 
accorded future entrants to the state’s 
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contribution by section 42.50 and that 
the same benefits inure to the estate of 
the deceased member in both instances.” 
(p. 388). It was also held (p. 343) 
that the annuity based on past service 
is not intended to be, or operate as, com- 
pensation for such service; that it is in 
the nature of an inducement for such 
teacher to remain in the service and 
give to the public and our educational 
institutions the benefit of his experi- 
ence. 

The decision also referred (p. 344) 
to the provision of the law in sec. 42.42 
(1) that every contract of employment 
as a teacher made after the enactment 
of the law shall specify that it is sub- 
ject to the provisions of the state retire- 
ment law and held that this was such 
a provision that not only the state but 
any individual entering into contrac- 
tual relations has a right to do. 

In State ex rel. Frank M. Harbach v. 
The Mayor and Members of the Com- 
mon Council of Milwaukee, decided 
herewith, it is held that the entire field 
of education in this state is one of state 
affairs and regulations rather than one 
belonging to the local affairs or govern- 
ment of municipalities. Evidently, there- 
fore, when the state by the law of 1921 
expressly required (although undoubt- 
edly the same effect would have been 
reached by its other provisions were 
such precise provision omitted), the 
state on the one hand and the teachers 
complying with the law on the other, 
came under certain fixed contractual 
obligations from which the state can- 
not now lawfully withdraw or be re- 
lieved from by subsequent legislation. 

One engaged in teaching in this state 
and whose services are to be paid for 
in whole or in part by the state school 
fund is not a public officer and his valid 
contracts cannot lawfully be destroyed 
or impaired by subsequent legislation 
because such contracts are within the 
protection of section 12, Article I. 
Wisconsin Constitution, prohibiting the 
passage of any law impairing the ob- 
ligation of contracts as well as by sec- 
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tion 10, Article I of the Constitution of 
the United States prohibiting any state 
from passing any such law. 

It has been held by this court from 
an early date that a teacher stands in 
a contract relation as distinguished 
from the tenure or holding of a public 
officer. So held in the state university 
as to a professor, Butler v. Regents 32 
Wis. 124; as to the principal of a high 
school in South Milwaukee, Board of 
Education v. Reed 100 Wis. 455, 462, 
N. W.; and as to a district school 
teacher in Clune v. School Dist. 162 Wis. 
452, 458, N. W. 

In Hall v. State 103 U.S. p. 5 (cited 
with approval in L. I. Water Supply Co. 
v. Brooklyn 166 U. S. 685, 690) it was 
held that a contract, pursuant to a legis- 
lative enactment, between the state and 
a commissioner to make a geological 
survey was protected under the federal 
constitution from impairment or de- 
struction by later legislative action and 
that such a commissioner was not a 
public officer, thereby reversing 39 Wis. 
79, which held that such commissioner 
was a public officer and his office and 
right to salary could be abrogated by 
subsequent legislation. 

The distinction between contract rela- 
tionship and that of a public officer is 
pointed out in a case holding that an 
officer in the army or navy of the United 
States does not hold his office by con- 
tract, but at the will of the sovereign 
power. Crenshaw v. U. S. 134 U. S. 
99. This vital distinction therefore be- 
tween. the contract of a teacher and the 
position of a public officer renders the 
decision in the case relied upon by re- 
spondents of State ex rel. Risch v. Trus- 
tees 121 Wis. 44, N. W. entirely inap- 
plicable. That case involved a claim of 
right by a widow to a pension fund cre- 
ated by the legislature for police offi- 
cers. It expressly stated (p. 48) that 
there are no such contractual relations 
between a municipality and its officers 
that may come within the constitutional 
safeguards against legislative impair- 
ment. 
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It being clear therefore that we have 
here a contractual relationship between 
the State of Wisconsin and the deceased 
teacher, Albert B. O’Neil, the rights 
that accrued to him under the law as 
it was passed in 1921 and the provisions 
of which were complied with in all re- 
spects by him so as to then entitle him 
to benefit under its provisions were of 
such a nature that it was beyond the 
rightful power of the legislature by its 
amendment by Ch. 416 of 1923 supra, 
to take away or modify without the con- 
sent of the other party to the contract. 

Hall v. Wisconsin 103 U. S. supra, is 
ample and controlling here if outside 
authority on the question of such con- 
tracts for service is necessary, and we 
need not therefore refer to the long line 
of decisions maintaining the same doc- 
trine as to other forms of contract such 
as were passed upon in Superior W. L. 
& P. Co. v. Superior 263 U. S. 125, p. 
135. 

A similar result to that reached here 
was arrived at in Allen v. Board of 
Education 81 N. J. L. 135, and Ball v. 
Trustees 71 N. J. L. 64; see also 24 R. C. 
L. p. 62. 

It follows that the repeal by Ch. 416 
of 1923, of the provision in the law of 
1921 creating the right to a death bene- 
fit such as is here involved and as was 
determined and upheld in the Dudgeon 
case supra, is in force only as to those 
coming within the teachers’ retirement 
law after such amendment became ef- 
fective on July 16, 1923 and is ineffect- 
ive and of no force as to teachers then 
within or under the law and that the 
Annuity Board respondents here, should 
compute and certify the amount due the 
relatrix disregarding such amendment. 

By the Court.—Let the writ of man- 
damus as prayed for issue. 


As the Spanish proverb says, “He who 
would bring home the wealth of the Indies 
must carry the wealth of the Indies with him.” 
So it is in travelling; a man must carry 
knowledge with him, if he would bring home 
knowledge. 


Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 





TO TEACH COOPERATIVE MAR- 
KETING IN THE SCHOOLS 


AT THE INDIANAPOLIS meeting in July 
the Department of Rural Education of 
the National Education Association 
announced a vigorous new policy look- 
ing to the preparation of farm chil- 
dren for intelligent participation in co- 
operative agriculture. The important 
facts concerning cooperative marketing 
which should be taught in the schools 
are being put into text books and 
courses of study. As far as possible 
they will be taught to all pupils in the 
public schools—city and country alike 
—that all may have an intelligent and 
sympathetic understanding of the co- 
operative mode of agricultural life 
which promises to be the permanent 
type of the future. 

The motives which impelled this step 
are as follows: 

Every American believes that farm 
children should be given educational 
opportunities as good as those other 
children have. 

Educators now know how to develop 
good educational facilities for farm 
children when adequate financial sup- 
port is given. 

Farmers cannot support good schools 
except as they get money out of their 
crops. 

They cannot get it out of their crops 
until they cease dumping them individ- 
ually at a loss and begin to market them 
collectively at a profit. 

They cannot do this successfully un- 
til they understand the basic principles 
of cooperative merchandizing, the form 
which the marketing organizations 
take, and the absolute necessity for 
loyalty to the marketing group. 

It is the business of rural education 
to prepare farmers to live intelligent 
and successful lives. One important 
phase of this is to prepare them to be 
intelligent, willing, loyal, courageous 
members of marketing groups, now that 
the cooperative form of agricultural 
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life is becoming the permanent form in 
America. 

Cooperative marketing develops more 
rapidly and more soundly where young 
farmers have been educated to under- 
stand it. The proper education of the 
youth before they become members re- 
duces the strain on the membership 
contract and on the “morale local”. 

The spiritual virtues which make the 
farmer and his family good citizens in 
the economic democracy known as a co- 
operative marketing association are 
intelligence, faith in his fellows, willing 
obedience to self-chosen authority, a 
sense of economic values, loyalty to the 
group, and undaunted courage. These 
same virtues make them good citizens 
in the political democracy known as a 
township, a county, a state, or a nation. 

There is no more dynamic and vital 
means of teaching good citizenship 
than by teaching the citizenship neces- 
sary to successful cooperative agricul- 
ture. This should be taught in child- 
hood, when ideals sink deepest. To give 
such training in the public schools is 


A REAL TEACHER 


9” 


“Are you a real teacher?”— 

Sparkling eyes raised up to mine, 

And look of wondrous incredulity. 

My wonder stood revealed to him 

Tho no word framed itself to voice reply. 
“T mean,” he said, in answer to my look, 
“Have you been teaching, O, the longest time 
Like other teachers do?” 

“No, little man—” his wonder pleasing me; 
For open-eyed he gazed, almost in awe: 
“A short time only have I tried to be 

A teacher.” 


“But it pleaseth me 

To ask ‘Why do you marvel at the thought?’ ” 

“Oh;” his gaze dropped low; his toe 

Found out the crack between two boards; 

“Real teachers never see the side 

From which the boy must always look, you 
see, 

I thought you just could not be real— 


You see a feller’s side o’ things.” 

In contemplation deep, Lord, must I feel— 

Lord, must I pray—“O keep Thou me unreal?” 
—Fred D. Cram. 
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sound patriotism, because whatever in- 
creases the strength and prosperity of 
agriculture increases the strength and 
prosperity of the whole nation. The 
whole people will ultimately go up or 
go down with the farmers. 

A committee is now at work select- 
ing the facts about cooperative market- 
ing to be taught in the schools, under 
the chairmanship of Frank O. Lowden, 
Sinissippi Farm, Oregon, Illinois. The 
committee to write these findings into 
text books and courses of study is 
headed by Ex-Governor F. O. Lowden, 
Oregon, Illinois. Macy Campbell, head 
of the Department of Rural Education, 
Iowa State Teachers’ College, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa, is secretary. The work 
of the committee is going actively for- 
ward. It is proposed to keep at the 
task with the same devotion that char- 
acterized the thirty year campaign of 
the W. C. T. U. to secure the teaching 
of the evil effects of alcohol in all the 
schools of America, until farm children 
are being prepared everywhere for in- 
telligent participation in cooperative 
agriculture. 


Some Questions for School Boards 


1. Just why should schools be closed 
from one-fourth to one-half the 
time? 

2. In what other business do you find 
the practice of completely disrupt- 
ing the working organization and 
reforming it annually? 

Why should capable, experienced, 
scholarly married women not be 
allowed to teach? 

4. Do you know whether the teachers in 
your school are sufficiently alert 
and progressive to maintain regu- 
lar membership in the _ profes- 
sional organizations of teachers? 


~ 


5. Why build such a fine school building 
and then pay such poor salaries 
that few if any really good teach- 
ers can be employed? 
—Pennsylvania School Journal 
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THE 1925 MEETING of the Represen- 
tative Assembly of the Wisconsin 
Teachers Association was held Thurs- 
day afternoon, November 5 at 1:45, and 
the following business transacted. 

The committee on credentials re- 
ported 256 delegates entitled to seats. 
The report was accepted. 

A. R. Page of Whitewater placed in 
nomination the name of F. O. Holt of 
Janesville for the presidency of the As- 
sociation. Paul Clemens of Milwaukee 
nominated F. M. Longanecker, of Ra- 
cine. There being no further nomina- 
tions the president appointed F. E. 
Lowth, George Kelley, C. E. Hulten, 
W. T. Darling, and A. J. Henkle as tel- 
lers. The ballot showed 186 votes cast, 
99 for Mr. Holt, 77 for Mr. Longa- 
necker, and 10 scattering. On motion 
of Mr. Clemens the secretary was in- 
structed to cast the unanimous ballot for 
Mr. Holt. It was cast and F. O. Holt 
was declared elected. 

D. H. Wright of Oshkosh, Elizabeth 
McCormick of Superior, and Paul D. 
Clemens of Milwaukee were placed in 
nomination for the vice-presidency. 
The secretary was instructed to cast the 
unanimous ballot for these nominees. It 
was cast and they were declared elected. 

The secretary was ordered to cast the 
unanimous ballot for G. F. Loomis of 
Kenosha, the only nominee, for treas- 
urer for the next three years. It was 
cast and Mr. Loomis was declared 
elected for three years. 

Miss Elizabeth Waters of Fond du 
Lac was nominated to succeed herself. 
The secretary was instructed to cast the 
unanimous ballot for Miss Waters. It 
was cast and Miss Waters was declared 
a member of the Executive Committee 
for three years. 


The names of F. V. Powell of Platte- 
ville, G. O. Banting of Waukesha, and 
H. W. Kircher of Sheboygan were nom- 
inated to succeed F. O. Holt as member 
of the Executive Committee. The bal- 
lot showed 195 votes cast, of which Mr. 
Kircher received 96, Mr. Banting 55, 
Mr. Powell 37,. scattering 7. 

On motion of Mr. Kelley the secretary 
was instructed to cast the unanimous 
ballot for Mr. Kircher. The ballot was 
cast and Mr. Kircher was declared 
elected a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee for the next three years. 

The budget as recommended by the 
Executive Committee was adopted, the 
distribution of the items to be made by 
the committee. 


BUDGET ESTIMATE 1926 


Estimated Receipts— 
Memberships 13,000 at $2.00_._ $26,000 
Int. on bonds and daily balances 1,200 


WOU Senco a Sees $27,200 


Estimated Expenses— 
President and Executive Com- 








MMe She hue oo eb ek 900 
IN Se ou ik es ae 400 
Secretary's. Office: =. i225: 15,300 
SSRN OUOR 2 o oden a cewd ees 6,000 
SS AUR 6 ie Sate ei Saks Seat 800 
Reading Circle Board ~____~--- 500 
Commgeen 2 See ses 1,000 
TIRING ee a es - 800 
Wisconsin Journal of Education 

(Net over advertising) ~----- 2,000 

ROU Scope co cueEs $27,200 


John F. Sims, Wisconsin N. E. A. Di- 
rector, made his annual report as fol- 
lows: 


The sixty-third annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association was held at In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, June 28 to July 3, 1925, 
inclusive. Nearly one thousand delegates 
were in attendance at the Representative As- 
sembly. 

This representative body nationally is just 
such a body as is represented here today, and 
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the Representative Assembly of the National 
Education Association as well as the repre- 
sentative body of the Wisconsin Teachers As- 
sociation functions in proportion as it pre- 
serves the best in the organization and ad- 
ministration of education and at the same 
time operates to introduce the new. Educa- 
tion is not static but dynamic. The right 
idea in the evolution of education includes not 
only the best that has come down to us from 
the past but the informing of that experience 
with the innovating initiative of those who la- 
bor in the field now. 

Each profession is known through its ac- 
tivities in the light of the principles formu- 
lated by it, and involves an unswerving al- 
legiance to such principles and the willingness 
to apply those principles in our daily tasks, 
whether as administrators, superintendents, 
principals, or classroom teachers. 

The National Education Association is a na- 
tional, professional organization of the teach- 
ers of the United States. 

It works for the youth of the nation. 

It advocates better salaries for 
teachers. 

It brings to the spotlight worthy school ac- 
tivities. 

It broadcasts the educational ideals of the 
country. 

It is the clearing-house for local and state 
associations. 

It is the voice of American educators. 

It is the power plant of educational pro- 
gress. 

ITS GOAL—A stabilized, all-inclusive mem- 
bership and the entire profession at work on 
its problems. 


better 


The forceful influence of community 
of purpose among the teachers of 
America cannot be over-estimated. By 
means of their association for mutual 
advancement, local, state, and national, 
they create an atmosphere which per- 
vades all communities, stimulating all to 
actively promote the cause of education. 
Mutuality of interest between teachers 
and community, a powerful factor in 
education, should be strengthened. 

The dominating note sounded by 
President Newlon in the Indianapolis 
program was, “interpreting the schools 
to the public.” 


Among the resolutions adopted were 
the. following, in brief: 


1. Education and international understand- 
ing is the basis for promoting interna- 
tional peace anl goodwill. Therefore, ed- 
ucation in all nations should purpose to 
implant a feeling of brotherhood with all 
mankind and to obliterate the misunder- 
standings that breed war. 
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2. The nation, the state, or the community, 
must supply the money necessary to give 
the children of the republic the education 
which will enable them to meet the ever 
increasing demands of a present day civi- 
lization. Economical expenditure is an 
imperative duty of all administrative of- 
fices. In every state such provision 
should be made for such distribution of 
public funds as will equalize educational 
opportunities. 

3. The people are entitled to know the pur- 
pose, achievements, and needs of their 
schools. 

4, Adequate programs of health and physi- 
cal education should be established in all 
parts of the nation in order that our 
children may be equipped with sound 
bodies and alert minds. 

5. The N. E. A. reaffirms that our public 
schools must be fully staffed with trained 
teachers so that the schools can fully 
meet their obligations. 
Teachers and administrators of schools 
should teach, both in the schoolroom and 
by personal conduct, a wholesome respect 
for the observance of our laws and should 
take an active and intelligent part in the 
selection of public officials and the con- 
sideration of public questions. 

7. The N. E. A. reaffirms its position on the 
subject of Child Labor. 

8. We urge the adoption by state legisla- 
tures of reasonable tenure laws, actuari- 
ally sound retirement laws, and teachers’ 
minimum salary laws. 

9. The membership and participation in lo- 
cal, state, and national education associa- 
tions is urged on all persons engaged in 
teaching. 

10. We hold that the federal government 
should promote the further development 
of our state and local school systems 
through the establishment of a Depart- 
ment of Education with a Secretary in 
the President’s Cabinet. Congress is 
urged to create such a Department of 
Education. 


6. 


Sc 


It is imperative that membership and par- 
ticipation in this great organization increase 
if it is to achieve its purpose. One individual 
cannot do much, but in combination with 
300,000, 400,000, 500,000, with ultimately 
700,000, miracles may be wrought. 

A Committee on Co-Inclusive Membership, 
involving membership in local, state, and na- 
tional associations is at work. Hopefully, it 
will report at the Philadelphia meeting, and 
surely the Badger State will cooperate in full 
measure in the great task of increasing mem- 
bership. 

We must move forward in groups and the 
success of membership campaigns will depend 
very largely on the hearty cooperation of su- 
perintendents and principals who are recog- 
nized leaders and whose faith in and enthusi- 
asm for the National Education Association 
will reflect in the membership of their several 
groups. Our goal is a stabilized all-inclusive 
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membership and the entire profession at work 
on its problems. The cause is worthy. 

The hearts of Wisconsin’s teachers beat true 
to the measure of progress. Be not weary in 
well-doing professionally. To double our 
membership in the N. E. A. is a consummation 
devoutly to be wished and realized. By sup- 
porting the N. E. A. program each teacher 
becomes a crusader in a mighty army battling 
valiantly in the advancement of our profes- 
sion and in promoting the cause of education 
in America. 


B. E. McCormick, chairman of 
special committee on plan for section- 
ing the Association, reported as fol- 
lows: 


“Your Committee, appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Teachers Association, 
in accordance with the resolution adopted at 
your annual meeting in 1924, directing the 
president to appoint a committee of five to 
study the organization of other state teach- 
ers’ associations and report one year from 
that time a plan for sectioning this Associa- 
tion, beg to state that they have not made suf- 
ficient progress to report a plan for sectioning 
this Association, and they recommend that the 
Representative Assembly direct the president 
to continue this committee for another year 
or appoint another committee to carry on the 
uncompleted work.” 


Mr. Thorne moved that the report be 
accepted and the committee continued. 
Motion was carried. 

The report of the Committee on 
Resolutions was made by E. W. Waite 
of Manitowoc, the chairman, Miss 
Weisman being in the hospital. 

The report was adopted as follows: 


RESOLVED: We heartily approve and 
endorse the entire program of the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, as discussed 
in the following paragraphs: 

1. A state equalization fund so constituted 
and distributed that each community can 
furnish with this state aid adequate educa- 
tional facilities for its children without an ex- 
cessive local school tax rate. 

2. A teacher with a minimum academic 
and professional education of two years be- 
yond high school graduation for every elemen- 
tary classroom. 

3. A teacher with a minimum of four years 
of academic and professional training obtain- 
ed in a normal school, college, or university, 
for every high school classroom. 

4. A good high school within the reach of 
every boy and girl in the state. 

5. The consolidation of rural schools wher- 
ever practical by a vote of the people. 

6. Certification of: teachers on a uniform 
state plan. 


7. Every pupil in our schools devoting at 
least thirty minutes each day, under compe- 
tent direction, to the development of physical 
efficiency, to the formation of health habits. 
and to preparation for the wise use of his lei- 
sure in recreation. 

8. State provision for the enlargement of 
educational opportunity for mentally and phy- 
sically handicapped children through the pub- 
lie schools in their own communities. 

9. A school year of not less than nine 
months for every boy and girl in Wisconsin. 

10. A compulsory education law with ef- 
fective enforcement provisions adequate to in- 
sure the attendance regularly upon school of 
all children of compulsory school age for the 
full time that school is in session. 


I. In view of the fact that it is easier to 
secure legislation on a limited program, we 
suggest that efforts be centered on 1, 2, 3, 6 
and 10. 

II. Any step which will encourage the 
teaching of music in any public schools is 
heartily supported. 

III. We endorse any program to reduce il- 
literacy in the state and pledge our services 
to this end. 

IV. Realizing there must be a choice made 
among innumerable worthy objectives in edu- 
cation, the association recommends that ad- 
ministrative authorities protect schools from 
attempts to use the school organization for the 
furtherance of ends not directly concerned 
with the most important ends of education. 
The schools are now over-burdened with spe- 
cial days, special weeks, and special cam- 
paigns. 

\V. The Teachers’ Retirement Fund has 
grown to large proportions, about $7,000,000. 
We view with solicitude the investment of this 
money. We believe it should be administered 
solely as a trust fund. While we have full 
faith and confidence in the members of the 
annuity board and have no reason to be in 
doubt as to the manner in which the fund has 
been invested up to the present time, yet it is 
the judgment of the Association that a com- 
mittee of five should be appointed to report to 
the Association annually concerning the se- 
curities on which money from the Retirement 
Fund is loaned. 

VI. A law which will give permanent 
tenure for duly qualified teachers and super- 
visory officers who have satisfactorily served 
a reasonable probationary period. 

VII. The Wisconsin Teachers Association 
welcomes to the state and pledges its hearty 
support to Glenn Frank, the President of the 
University of Wisconsin, in his endeavor to 
carry on the work of that great institution. 

VIII. We extend to the Milwaukee Asso- 
ciation of Commerce our hearty and sincere 
appreciation for the consideration accorded 
our Association, and to all of the local school 
organizations and committees who have helped 
to make this 1925 meeting pleasant and suc- 
cessful, we express our appreciation and 
gratitude. 
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Committee 


ELEANOR WEISMAN, Sun Prairie, Chairman 
E. W. WAITE, Manitowoc 

W. P. ROSEMAN, Whitewater 

F. L. CLapp, Madison 

HELEN PRANKE, Milwaukee 


The report was adopted. 
The following resolution was offered 
from the floor: 


The Wisconsin Teachers Association pledges 
its loyalty to and support of the National Ed- 
ucation Association principle—“Our goal—a 
stabilized all-inclusive membership and the 
entire profession at work on its problems.” 


After much discussion the resolution 
was adopted by a vote of 114 to 73. 
The meeting then adjourned. 
C. J. ANDERSON, President. 
E. G. DOUDNA, Secretary. 


We take this opportunity to thank the 
following Milwaukee business houses 
for their contributions to the convention 
concert fund: 


Boston Store 

Gimbel Brothers 

Ed. Schuster Co. 

T. A. Chapman Company 
Fields, Inc. . 
Espenhain Dry Goods Co. 
Stronge, Warner & Co. 
Bunde & Upmeyer Co. 
New York Waist House 
Walk Over Shoe Store 
Owl Drug Co. 

Child’s Restaurant 
Herman Reel Co. 
Bloedel’s Jewelry, Inc. 
Tillema Candy Co. 
Thompson’s Restaurant 

S. S. Kresge Co. 

S. J. Brouwer Shoe Co. 
The Princess Stores Co. 
Archie Tegtmeyer, Inc. 
Sigmund Dorsen 

F. A. Woolworth Co. 
Caspari & Virmond Co. 
The Unity 

Toepfer & Bellack 
Bonesho-Shaidnagle Co. 
H. W. Brown & Co. 

J. A. Schuster & Co. 
Ground Gripper Stores 
The Pluckhan Shops 
Edmund Gram 

Flanner Hafsoos Music House 
Milwaukee Theater Managers Assn. 
T. M. E. R. & L. Company 
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When I would know thee... my thought 
lnoks 

Upon thy well-made choice of friends and 
books. 

—Ben Jonson. 

Gliickauf. A First German Reader. By Mar- 
garethe Miiller and Carla Wenckebach. 
303 pp. Illustrated. $1.20. Ginn & Co., 


Chicago. 
A development of the authors’ Glick Auf. 


A new section, “Deutsche Charaktere,” em- 
phasizes Germany’s contributions to music, 
art, and philosophy. A number of the best- 


loved German songs have also been added. 

While keeping the constructions so simple 
that full attention may be given to acquiring 
a wide vocabulary, the authors have contrived 
to make Glickauf an introduction to German 
eustoms and German thought. The book 
seems to us to meet every requirement for a 
really good first German reader. It contains 
pronunciation exercises in English—German 
cognates, short connected readings thoroughly 
German in flavor, well known poems (with ex- 
planatory sketches) to be memorized, myths 
and sagas, sketches of great Germans, anec- 
dotes and humorous stories, songs, and a gen- 
erous vocabulary as well as study questions 
and notes. 

Robin Hood. Edited by George 
Harvey. 352 pp. The John C. 
Company, Chicago. 

Prince of outlaws and prince of men, 
Robin Hood will be always young, forever 
charming and lovable. This particular book, 
well printed and illustrated, preserves the 
spirit of the old ballads in delightful fashion. 
Old and young reader alike will find pleasure 
in accepting the invitation to “withdraw from 
the exacting round of our complex life and 
lose himself in the fine romance of merry 
Sherwood and its benevolent outlaws.” 
Myths and Legends of Greece and Rome. Py 

Cora E. Miley, 146 pp. Harlow publish- 
ing Company, Oklahoma City. 

The book is intended for use as a supple- 
mentary reader in high school English and 
Latin classes. It deals not with the culture 
and civilization of Greece and Rome, but with 
their religion, which the author believes the 
more valuable in a study of English literature. 
The deities are given a life-like presentation, 
and the legends and stories of the gods and 
goddesses are told with gratifying simplicity, 
confusing details being almost entirely absent. 
The book is well illustrated. 


Out 


Cockburn 
Winston 








in the Kitchen. By James Woodward 
Sherman. 133 pp. Illustrated. Seventy 
cents. Little, Brown, and Company, Bos- 
ton. 

Various kitchen utensils, personified, have a 
series of parties in the absence of the cook. 
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Save 75% on Your 
Subscription to 


The 
Wisconsin fMlagastne 


Beginning with the January issue, 
THE WISCONSIN MAGAZINE is re- 
duced from $2.00 to $1.00 per year. 


In addition, for a limited time, sub- 
scriptions from teachers will be accepted 
at 50c a year or $1.25 for 3 years. 


This magazine is not to be confused 
with the Wisconsin Journal of Education. 
The Wisconsin Magazine is not connected 
with any association, and is devoted to 
every interest in the state. It is being 
extensively used by teachers in all parts 
of the state in their teaching of Wiscon- 
sin history, geography, ete., and in the 
preparation of debates, themes, etc., deal- 
ing with Wisconsin. 

It has been stated by Superintendent 
Callahan that this magazine should be in 
every school in the state. 

Get your Subscription in now, while 
7 ean take advantage of this special 
offer. 


Address all mail to 


The Wisconsin Magazine 
Democrat Building Madison, Wisconsin 























NEW SELF-TEACHING 


SEATWORK 


Edited by G. C. Myers, Ph. D. Endorsed by 
leading educators everywhere. Conforming strictly 
to the requirements of your curriculum; affording 
maximum learning value with minimum attention 
and effort on your part. Send coupon below for 
new MODERN SEATWORK booklet describing 115 
new self-teaching sets. 














~NEW PANORAMA POSTER of the Four 
Seasons. Brand new class Seatwork project 
which makes a beautiful schoolroom decoration 
twelve feet long. For Grades 1, 2 and 3. Con- 
sists of four 36-inch color backgrounds, Spring, 
Summer, Fall, Winter; figures of birds, animals, 
snowman, tots, sleds, ete., printed on separate 
white sheets, to be cut, colored, and pasted in 
position on backgrounds. 

No. 2127—Complete, postpaid --------------$0.50 
The Harter School Supply Co, Cleveland, O. 

Please send me the following— 
Oo MODERN SEATWORK booklet 


(free) 
Cc] HELPFUL HINTS for Teachers circular 
(free) 
CATALOG of new school entertainments 
(free) 
UN petehiiits ical ciccnstnibam peanetlion Sint bbq wpabie W 
CO \| Se BONE LO EE Bee eles ee Vv 











Say you saw it in the WIsconsIN JoURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


The very young child with a ready fancy will 
delight in the antics of clothespins, egg beat- 
ers, kettles, etc. 





Short Plays for Junior and Senior High 
Schools. Selected and edited by James 
Plaisted Webber and Hanson Hart Web- 
ster. 313 pp. $1.20. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Chicago. 


Twenty plays admirably suited to reading 
and to acting by young people. The editors 
have realized their aims: (1) to assemble 
plays that are not elsewhere readily obtainable 
for use in school; (2) to suggest to teachers 
the most effective ways in which to read or 
study these plays in their classes; (8) to assist 
producers by a few practical hints upon the 
stage representation of these and other plays; 
and (4) to tell youthful playwrights some- 
thing about the writing of short plays. In ad- 
dition, there are provided brief notes on plays 
suitable for both junior and senior high 
schools, and further bibliographies of a most 
helpful sort. 

Acting rights are reserved, but individual 
arrangements for performances may be made 
upon application to the authors or their repre- 
sentatives. 





Short Plays of Various Types. Edited with 
an introduction and notes by Milton M. 
Smith. 280 pp. Charles E. Merrill Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

Twelve plays for school-use, including Oli- 
phant Down’s delightful “Maker of Dreams.” 
The plays selected are a bit longer than those 
in the Webber-Webster collection. An ap- 
pendix contains notes and hints somewhat sim- 
ilar to, but less adequate than, those in the 
other volume. Both collections afford ample 
material for helping school children to appre- 
ciate the drama. 





Musical Tales of the Sharps and Flats. By 
Laurene Gardner, Monroe, Wis. B. F. 
Wood Music Company, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Little tunes designed to teach pupils the key 
signatures without conscious effort. They 
should be most helpful. 





Readings in Literature. By Ernest Hanes and 
Martha Jane McCoy. Volume I, 583 pp. 
Volume II, 524 pp. 

Manual to Readings in Literature. 116 pp. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 


These beautiful books are the result of the 
author’s work in reorganizing the course in 
English in the University High School of the 
University of Chicago. They depart from the 
usual chronological arrangement and set up 
sensible objectives. One is delighted to find 
the best literature attractively printed and 
bound and—without scholarly annotations. 
These books are not in the conventional (save 
the mark) text book manner. They would or- 
nament any library and delight any one who 
loves good books. And the Manual! A treas- 
ure to those who would save literature from 
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the daily dissection of the “recitation.” Look 
at these five cardinal points and exult: 

There must be many books in the classroom. 

There is no recitation. 

There is no assignment from day to day. 

There is no specific amount of content to be 
covered. 

No marks are given and no formal tests ap- 
plied as a measure of achievement. 


Work, Drill, and Test Sheets in Arithmetic. 
By N. J. Lennes. 7 books with Teach- 
ers Hand Book. Laidlaw Brothers, Chi- 
cago. 


The Fowlkes-Goff Practice Tests in Arithme- 
tic. For grades seven, eight, and nine. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 


Compass Diagnostic Tests in Arithmetic. By 
Ruch, Knight, Green, and Studebaker. 
Scott, Foresman & Company, Chicago. 


Arithmetic Work-Book. By Ruch, Knight, 
and Studebaker. Edited by G. W. Myers. 
Scott, Foresman & Company, Chicago. 


Diagnostic Tests in Arithmetic. By Gary C. 
Meyers, Harter School Supply Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Self Supervised Seat Work in Arithmetic. By 
Gary C. Meyers, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The best answer to the charge that the mod- 
ern school neglects the fundamentals is to 
look over, even casually, the suggestive, help- 
ful, practical, and scientific teaching material 
now offered in the fundamental subjects of 
reading, arithmetic, and spelling. Not only 
text books but an abundance of prepared tests, 
work books, practice sheets, and the like are 
now available. Those here listed are of tre- 
mendous value in saving time, and in placing 
emphasis where it is needed. By the use of 
the diagnostic tests the teacher determines 
what needs to be taught, then by the use of 
appropriate practice material properly moti- 
vated and graded the corrective and remedial 
and teaching exercises fix the fundamental 
facts. With the material here listed available, 
there is no excuse for the dreary routine ex- 
ercises that have been all too common. 


Job Sheets in Wood Working. By Brown & 
Tustison, Bruce Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee. 

These job sheets furnish a complete course 
in practical wood work for the seventh and 
eighth grades. The authors are instructors in 
Stout Institute. They have provided here 
most excellent material for manual arts work. 
It will be widely and successfully used. 





A Primer of Graphics and Statistics for Teach- 
ers. By H. O. Rugg, 139 pp. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company, Boston. 


Educational Statistics. By C. W. Odell, 334 


pp. The Century Company, New York. 


Modern education is scientific and statis- 
tical. 


To read intelligently the educational 
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ON RURAL LIBRARY LIST 


Burton Holmes Travel Stories 


Japan, for the fifth and sixth grades. 
Egypt, for the seventh and eighth 
grades. 

The life, manners and customs, the scenes 
and occupations of these countries are set 
forth in a most interesting manner, Splen- 
did books for furnishing interesting silent 
reading material of informational value 
for the upper elementary grades. 


Silent Reading 
THE SILENT READING HOUR 
By Buswell & Wheeler 
First, Second and Third Readers 

Teachers’ Edition, including Manual, In- 
troductory Lessons and Lesson Outlines, 
for each book. 

Besides being the most authoritative ser- 
ies of Silent Readers on the market, the 
stories in this series are true to the actual 
or possible experiences of children, con- 
forming to the newer trend in reading 
material. Regardless of what other read- 
ers you are using, there will be NO DU- 
PLICATION of material, as practically all 
of the stories were specially written for 
this series. 

Practice Exercises in Careful Silent 
Reading 
For the First and Second Grades 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
352 East 22nd Street, - - Chicago 


























—_—— -——— WINSTON 


NEW! 


THE 


MASTERY OF ENGLISH 


By ALLEN AND HARVEY 


BOOK I for the grades of the Junior 
High School and the first year of 
the four year Senior High School 

BOOK II for the Sentor High School 


Here, at last, is the realization of the 
English teacher’s hopes. The texts are 
full of purposeful inspiration, intelligent 
activity, and stimulating humor. Every 
lesson is a model of organization and 
limitation. The illustrations alone are 
enough to recommend these books. 
They are beautiful pictures, many of 
which are in color, and relate directly 
to the text. 


Send for complete information 














THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
Executive Offices and Manufactory, Philadelphia 
Wi in Repr tative, L. R. TRAVER 

405 N. Frances Street Madi 


» Wi i 
— FOR TEXTBOOKS Sa ie 
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CLAPP DRILL BOOKS 


For grades 4-8 inclusive, with the manual, are ready, 
These books furnish diagnostic and practice material, 


SILVER. BURDETT & CO. 
. 20th St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Wisconetn Representative: H. H. FULLER, 
1217 E. Johnson St., MADISON, WIS. 

















» NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


i a Tours EUROPE 


92, 66days 





J Address 
Collet i TOURS DIVISION- 
i 110 E.42®ST. Mew York City 











GEMS FOR PUBLIC SPEAKERS 
Four New Live-Wire Books for Busy Public 
Speakers 

Clever Speeches for Busy Speakers, 50c. 
Spice and Pep for Public Speakers, 50c. 
Happy Hits for All Occasions, 50c. 
Snappy Storiesfor Busy Speakers, 50c. 
Special Offer-—All four for $1.50. 
Ask for Complete Catalog 
Money Returned Promptly if Not More than Satisfied 


PUBLIC SPEAKERS SUPPLY 
_ Ridgway, Pa 

















See 





Announcing 
») the new Spencer 
8) Film Slide Projector 
; and Service 


Simple.compact and easily operated, the new Spencer 
Film Slide Projector has made possible a great new 
service. 





Arranged on durable, unbreakable rolls of film, 
slides, the Spencer Library covers a wide range of 
subjects at less cost than glass slides. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
( SPENCER LENS COMPANY 
442 Niagara Street Buffalo, N. Y. 


SSeS 
in Primary Grades,’’ ‘“The 


AT Rural Teacher’s Prob- 


lems,”’ ‘‘Study of ,Psycho- 
pathic Children,’’ “‘Meth- 
odsof Teachingi inElemen- 


tary Grades,”’ “The Junior 
Hi h School Movement,”’ 











Keep abreast 
in your subject 


Some courses in Edu- 
cation are ‘ ‘Genetic Psy- 
chology,’’ ‘‘Story Telling 


Courses in 40 
sub meets com- 
manding credit 
towards a Bach- 
elor degree. 


lementzry School Ad- 
ministration and Supervi- 
sion,” ’““EducationalMeas- 
urements,”’ etc. 


Begin any time 


The Aniversity of Chicago 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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development of the last decade a knowledge 
of statistical procedure is necessary. Here are 
two books different in method which will ena- 
ble the untrained teacher or administrator to 
employ intelligently, statistical and graphic 
methods. Variables, correlation, central ten- 
dencies, and the like are made clear. Rugg 
has a good chapter on School Marks which 
should be of great help. Odell’s book is more 
complete. The two will give all the knowledge 
necessary. They are valuable contributions. 


Health Habits. Suggestions for Developing 
Them in School Children. By Aubyn 
Chinn, in charge of school health pro- 
grams, Philadelphia Inter-State Dairy 
Council. Published by National Dairy 
Council, 910 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago. 

The lessons are the outcome of health work 
conducted for a year in schools of varying 
types of children, ranging in age from six to 
twelve years. They offer a variety of delight- 
ful ways to make health habits a pleasure to 
boys and girls. With each book goes a folder 
of attractive supplementary literature, includ- 
ing posters, charts, health plays, and other 
really usable material designed to aid the 
teacher in doing her part to secure millions of 
sound minds in as many sound bodies. The 
lessons and accompanying material are well 
worth sending for. 





Burton Holmes Travel Stories. 2 Vols. Japan. 
By Eunice Tietjens. Egypt. By Susan 
Wilbur. Edited by William H. Wheeler 
and Burton Holmes, and illustrated with 
the latter’s photographs. Wheeler Pub. 
Company, Chicago. 404 pp. each. $1.28 
each. 

The first book is for the fifth and sixth 
grades, the second for the seventh and eighth. 
Well selected material is well written about, 
and good pictures are plentiful. The readers 
are meant to supplement, in an informal way, 
the study of geography. The authors hope to 
“give the reader a sympathetic understanding 
of the customs, thoughts, and daily lives of the 
people of foreign lands,’ to lead him to think 
of them as fellow world citizens, and thus 
contribute to an eventual world peace—for “to 
understand all is to forgive all.” 

A complete teachers’ manual accompanies 
the texts and gives directions for assigning, 
testing, motivating, and correlating with other 
subjects. Delia E. Kibbe is the author of the 
manual. 





The American ideal of equality does not de- 
mand identical education for all. This is ab- 
surd. It demands that every one born under 
the stars and stripes may have an equal op- 
portunity to receive that type of education 
which is best suited to develop his particular 
aptitudes, to give him the fullness of happi- 
ness in life, and to enable him to render the 
maximum of service to society. 

John J. Tigert. 
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Calendar 


National Thrift Week—January 17-23. 

Southern Wisconsin Teachers Association— 
February 12-13, Madison. 

Department of Superintendence N. E. A.— 
February 21-25, Washington, D. C. 

Good Will Day—May 18. 

State Conference P. T. 
Superior. 

National Education Association—June 27-July 
2, Philadelphia. 


A.—May 25-26-27, 


THE NATIONAL THRIFT COMMITTEE has pre- 
pared for the use of teachers a “One Dollar 
Thrift Package.” It contains an assortment 
of posters, folders, stickers, and other mate- 
rial which can be used in the classroom, as 
well as “The Teacher’s Thrift Portfolio.” 
This is probably the most up-to-date compila- 
tion of thrift data, as it applies to the class- 
room, that can be found anywhere. It is an 
invaluable reference for any teacher who 
makes thrift a part of the instruction pro- 
gram. Contained in this portfolio are sug- 
gestions on how to correlate thrift work with 
geography, mathematics, and all the usual 
subjects, and plans and programs for the 
celebration of Benjamin Franklin’s birthday. 
The National Thrift Committee will be glad 
to supply all of this material upon receipt of 
the cost of production—one dollar. Address 
your request to 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 





A five-day course is given every spring at 
the University of Wisconsin in training em- 
ployes of electric utilities in the operation, 
testing, and maintenance of electrical measur- 
ing instruments. 





Tommy—What does LL.D. after a man’s 
name mean? 

Jimmy—I guess it means that he’s a lung 
and liver doctor.—New York Mail. 





“Ma” Ferguson, governor of Texas, sets a 
new mark for pardons in that state, having 
thus far paroled 1,112, which is approxi- 
mately one-third of the prison population of 
the state and greatly in excess of the number 
pardoned by any former governor of Texas. 





—— who have attended meetings of the 
N. E. A. will miss the familiar and pictur- 
esque ‘figure of T. Marcellus Marshall of West 
Virginia, who died November 13, after a seri- 
ous illness of several weeks. Mr. Marshall 
was at one time president of the Glenville, 
West Virginia Normal school. He was a wide 
traveller, attending conventions in almost 
every country in the world. He left large 
sums of money to colleges and churches. 





O. A. Hanke, of Jefferson county, an agri- 
cultural student in the University of Wiscon- 
sin, has just won national recognition by tak- 
ing second place in the national essay contest 
conducted by the Saddle and Sirloin Club of 
Chicago. The contest subject this year was 
“The Ton Litter as a Teacher.” 





Plans have been made to issue a convention 
newspaper covering the Washington meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence in Feb- 
ruary. This paper will be issued on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday of convention 
week. It will give brief summaries of the 
speeches and the high spots of this all-import- 
ant educational meeting. 

The purpose is to provide those in attend- 
ance with summaries that may be used for 
reporting to their home schools and to pro- 
vide those who do not attend with an oppor- 
tunity to have the facts of the convention im- 
mediately following the meeting, while they 
are new. 

To secure copies of this newspaper write 
W. C. Blakey, 1123 Broadway, New York City. 





In 1918 a statistical study of schools made 
by Leonard Ayers gave the educational rank- 
ing of our middle states in this order: 


OI Si ata ae es 7 
WUIONEE o2.s opt. si i See 19 
Do ee Se ee Mies a 22 
PL ei ir Uap rl Maem aid eee 23 
iit BRON, Sn Se 2 aice> ee 
WEI one ork Se Se 31 
Missouri e eros eee 2 32 


The secretary of the Iowa Teachers Asso- 
ciation has used the same method for 1922 
and finds the same states ranking as follows: 


Wer mena = 28 og ae a 11 
Pu) ae eeee eet ee ae 12 
TRMMNOMMES 3 iss stents eee 13 
i rae CERES See | 
Ly eae, See aeeene 16 
SE ee Renner ey Ee 20 
1 ee ae aes See 31 





William Allen White and Walter E. Myer 
are joint authors of a reading course just 
published by the American Library Associa- 
tion, Chicago. Conflicts in American Public 
Opinion is the title. It is the sixth number 
in the “Reading with a Purpose” series. 

This little book of thirty pages brings up a 
dozen or more issues, such as: Should we 
clean up Mexico? Should we allow the radi- 
cals to agitate freely? Should we exclude 
the Japanese? It gives common sense advice 
on getting at the facts, and then—which is 


the real point of the course—names six books, 
none of them long and none of them difficult 
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Wisconsin 
State Civil Service 


Unassembled examinations, January 


16, 1926. 


Open to citizens of the United States: 
Supervisor of Elementary Schools; Su- 
pervisor of Special Classes for Deaf, 
Blind, and Defective of Speech; Teacher 
Trainer in Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion; Assistant in Industrial Rehabilita- 


tion. 


For application blank and detailed in- 


formation apply to the 


State Civil Service Commission 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 




















UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Special Rate on a Special Train 
Special arrangement for teachers 
wishing to attend the Summer 
Session and see our Great West— 


Ocean trip included. 


For full particulars about trip and 


summer courses write 
HENRY R. THOMPSON, Mgr. 
1309 College Avenue, 
Topeka, Kansas 

















Send coupon to “Loan 
Headquarters for Tea- 
chers” and learn of this 
opular and dignified 
oaning service which 
enables you to borrow 
$25 to $100 without an 
indorser, in absolute 
confidence and on a con- 
venient a plan. 
Su 4 state of 
Iowa. Mail the coupon 
now. 





MAIL 
THIS COUPON 


STATE LOAN CO. 
Second Floor, Hippee Big. 
Des Moines, lowa 


Gentlemen: Please send 
folder describing your loan- 
ing service to me, free of 
any obligation, 


= ste canneenenren 
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which “will furnish the material from which 
an intelligent opinion may be developed.” 

Other courses which have appeared in this 
series are Vernon Kellogg’s Biology, W. N. C. 
Carlton’s English Literature, Ambrose W. 
Vernon’s Ten Pivotal Figures of History, 
Dallas Lore Sharp’s Some Great American 
Books, and Howard W. Odum’s Sociology and 
Social Problems. Libraries throughout the 
country are circulating the courses and the 
books recommended. 





After June, 1926, teachers will not be eli- 
gible for reappointment in the Terre Haute 
(Ind.) publie schools who have taught five 
years without having attended a summer 
school or its equivalent, or have not earned 
credit for the study of at least two subjects 
for a minimum of five and a half weeks, with 
not fewer than 22 recitation hours per week 
in each subject. Will the superintendent take 
his own medicine? 


Average school attendance is five percent 
higher in counties which employ full-time 
truant officers than in the counties which do 
not employ a county truant officer, according 
to a survey recently conducted in 101 coun- 
ties in Illinois. 





Construction of new schools and libraries 
absorbed five percent of all the money spent 
for new buildings in the United States during 
1923. 





Improvement in the work of rural schools 
is promoted in 34 states by the recognition of 
schools which reach certain minimum stand- 
ards prescribed for school plant, qualification 
of teachers, character of instruction given, 
etc. To stimulate this standardization, 31 
states in some way reward schools coming up 
to the requirements. In 7 states this recog- 
nition takes the form of tablets or doorplates; 
certificates are given in 7; 11 states offer a 
monetary reward, and others give honorable 
mention in official publications of the state 
departments of education, as explained in 
rural-school leaflet No. 32 on “Improvement 
of rural schools by standardization,” by Edith 
A. Santhrop, assistant specialist in rural edu- 
cation of the Interior Department, Bureau of 
Education. In some instances honorable 
mention is given in addition to the individual 
gift. Tablets and doorplates are usually of 
metal, and bear such inscriptions as “Supe- 
rior school” or “Standard School,” and gen- 
erally they are placed either on the outer door 
of the school-house or just above it. 

Defeated in an attempt to dissolve the 
Union Free High school at Rosendale under 
the law of 1925, 81 voters petitioned for a 
special election for December 26, to determine 
whether or not the district should be dis- 
solved. There are about six hundred voters 
in the district. 
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The Sheboygan High school band gave its 
first annual concert, under the direction of G. 
F. Schlei, Monday evening, December 14. 
Major E. W. Morphy of the University de- 
partment of music was present and compli- 
mented the band upon its work and the qual- 
ity of its tone. He warned parents against 
the craze for trumpets, slide trombones, and 
saxophones, 





In a case brought against a teacher by a 
parent in the Embarrass schools because of 
chastisement of a pupil, the Circuit Court at 
Waupaca decided in favor of the teacher. 





Prof. J. R. Mathews, director of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin course in chemistry, has 
been promoted to a lieutenant-colonelcy in the 
Chemical Warfare service of the United 
States army. 





Kenosha county dedicated two new school 
buildings in December. 





Schoolmasters’ clubs are having interesting 
meetings and splendid attendance this year. 
At Fond du Lac, on December 9, about thirty 
attended a tri-county meeting arranged by Su- 
perintendent Morse. On December 11, the 
Sheboygan Schoolmasters’ Club, with an at- 
tendance of eighty, met at Sheboygan Falls 
and heard an address by M. S. Dudgeon of 
the Milwaukee Public Library. The Milwau- 
kee group, with an attendance of about 300, 
met December 12 and heard an address on 
“The Place of the Junior College in American 
Education.” Principal W. C. Giese, of Ra- 
cine, at this meeting demonstrated his logical 
position as successor to Billi Nye as Wiscon- 
sin’s leading humorist. The Green Bay and 
other clubs had successful meetings, we are 
told, but they are so modest that programs 
and notices have not reached us. 





The Latin Bulletin is authority for these 
figures on the registrations in foreign lan- 
guages in the high schools of the state: 


1922-23 1924-25 


1. No. of Schools in study__.. 375 378 
2. Total registrations in 

go ee ee eee eee 5,120 5,068 
3. Total registrations in Ger- 

1 eR IS he saree red 1,557 2,292 
4, Total registrations in Span- 

Tees cae ss 1,788 1,771 


5, Total registrations in Latin 12,324 13,045 
6. No. of Schools offering no 
foreign language -_----- 129 126 





This is the fifth year Cuba City teachers 
have enrolled 100% in the Association, the 
fifth year they have had a 100% attendance 
at the state convention, and the fifth year the 
school board has paid their fares to that con- 
vention. 
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Europe in 1926 


Plan now for this summer’s 
vacation in Europe. Our 
European Summer School 
offers a travel and study 
program with university 
leaders. Until March 15, 
fifty scholarships to teach- 
ers to reduce cost. Parties 
said June 5 to July 3. Reg- 
ister now and be sure of 
good accommodations. 


For details, write 





Bureau of University Travel 


88 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass. 
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THE ART INDEX 


3000 Famous Pictures 
with artists names ar- 
ranged for convenient 
picture study mailed 
on receipt of 25c. 


ART EXTENSION SOCIETY 
415 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


with your application 
make it easier to secure 


BETTER POSITION 
25 Photos 214x314 - - $1.50 
50 Photos 214x344 - - $2.50 


Send your remittance 
and original photograph 
to the agency of which 
you are a member or 


to us. 
O ' 
PHOTO CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Midland Schools 
Teachers’ Agency 


405 Youngerman Building 
Des Moines, Iowa 
H. A. Mitchell, Proprietor 


Calls given prompt attention on the 
day received. Personal service extended 
to well qualified teachers. Twenty years 
of friendship-making through efficient 
service our most valuable asset. 











Your Art Service 
Bureau 


RT education is becoming necessary in 

the teaching of other subjects and to 

the child himself. It has found its true 
place in all grade and rural schools. 


To help you to plan your winter art 
and seat work, our Art Service Bureau has 
just completed an outline of art work for 
the first eight grades. You will find in it 
all sorts of things to draw, to construct 
and to relate to your other work. Write 
for your copy. 


Remember: OUR ART SERVICE BUREAU 
Is Your ART SERVICE BUREAU 


BINNEY & SMITH ( Co, 


41 East 42™ Street 
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Members of the Racine Teachers’ Council 
voted to donate the entire proceeds of the 
Rachmaninoff concert to the Thanksgiving 
fund of the schools. This fund is made up of 
voluntary donations from the pupils and is 
used to provide medical aid for those pupils 
who would otherwise have to do without it. 
The fund this year is larger than it has ever 
been in the twenty years since it was started. 
The total donations from pupils amounted to 
more than $540. The teachers’ concert dona- 
tion was $85. 





Teachers from Wisconsin schools are en- 
rolling in the National Education Association 
in increasing numbers, and are beginning 
active work on the problems of the profession. 
Among the schools that recently completed 
their enrollments are: 

100 percent enrollment for two years: 

Hartford, High; Madison, Franklin; New 
London, New London Teachers Association; 
Wausau, Wausau Public Schools, Central, 
Franklin, Grant, High, Irving, John Marshall, 
Junior High, Lincoln, Longfellow, Vocational, 
Washington. 

100 percent enrollment for this year: 

Eau Claire, Eighth Ward, Fourth Ward, 
Ninth Ward, School for the Deaf, Second 
Ward, Sixth Ward, Tenth Ward, Third Ward; 
Lake Geneva, Lake Geneva Public Schools, 
Central High, Intermediate High, Third 
Ward, Woods; Madison, Doty, Draper, Ele- 
mentary; New London, New London Public 
Sehools, New London Teachers Association; 
Oregon, Oregon Public Schools; Superior, 
Lincoln; Wauwatosa, Junior High. 





Miss Annie D. Axtell, formerly principal of 
the Doty school, is the new principal of 
the Lowell school, succeeding Miss Liona Hop- 
kins, who died recently. Miss Axtell is a na- 
tive of Wisconsin. She received her training 
at the River Falls Normal school, and from 
there went to teach at Little Falls, Minn., 
where she became principal of one of the ele- 
mentary schools. Her first position upon 
coming to Madison was principal of the Doty 
school. 





The teachers of Madison Central High 
school were recently entertained at a dinner 
by their pupils’ parents. Three hundred were 
present—the largest gathering of the two 
groups ever held. 





Eleven states have enacted teacher tenure 
laws. These laws generally prescribe a pe- 
riod of probation for teachers before perma- 
nent appointment, and guarantee security in 
their position during good behavior and effi- 
ciency. 





More than one hundred teachers and half 
as many visitors, among these the senior class 
of the Tomah High school teacher training de- 
partment, gathered in Tomah, November 21, 
for the first county association meeting of the 
season. 
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in vocational 


SPECIALISTS 


fields. 
places only. ‘All States. 


TEACHERS oo Graduates rf except 
positions. 


mi eaeiny Sheet the better 





EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 





ODEON BLDG.,ST. LOUIS,M9 








Fortieth year. 


Business.” 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


25 BE. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 
437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Bldg., Denver; Peyton Bidg., Spokane. 
We need well prepared teachers for Public School, 
College work. Our many clients pay highest salaries. 


Normal School and 


Send for booklet, ‘‘Teaching as a 

















LARGEST TEACHER PLACEMENT WORK IN THE U. S. 
Under One Management—Direction of E. E. Olp, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


FISK TEACHERS AGENCY (Inc. 1916), 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Southern Building Washington. 


ly scattered, 


AMERICAN ak oe BUREAU, Chicago Temple, 


College work o 


tawenet Fisk Agency 
Affiliated Agencies wide- 
; ae 


Chicago; 1256 Amsterdam Ave., 


EDUCATION SERVICE, 1256 Amsterdam Ave., New York; Steger Building, Chicago. 
If you should attend the meeting of the Department of Superintendence at Washington, 


Feb. 21-25, come to see us at our Booth No. 80, a few 


steps from the registration desk. 





me Great Lakes Teachers’ Agency »<. 


Cc. H. MERLEY, MANAGER 
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ALL THE WEST 
AND 
HAWAII, ALASKA 








THE WEST LIKES WISCONSIN TEACHERS 


They Uniformly Make Good Here and You Will Love the West 


ALEXANDER TEACHERS AGENCY "ror 
BOISE, IDAHO ‘coin conan 

















Miss Esther Krakow, supervising teacher 
at Sun Prai?ie, has been appointed as county 
superintendent of schools for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Dane county by John Callahan, state 
superintendent of schools. Miss Krakow will 
serve during the unexpired term of Miss 
Eleanore Weisman, who died recently. 





Ninety-nine cities in 32 states have one or 
more schools organized according to the work- 
study-play, or platoon, plan. Wheeling, W. 
Virginia, has nearly completed a new platoon 
school building and will start its first platoon 
school. The system has just been put into 
effect in all the grade schools of Ellwood 
City, Pa. Other cities expecting to organize 
schools on the work-study-play plan during 
the coming year are Memphis, Tenn.; Eaton, 
Ohio; Fairmont, ‘W. Va., and Waltham, Mass. 
During the past year the Department of the 
Interior, Bureau of Education, has received 
requests from every state in the Union except 
three for information about the platoon plan. 
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State aid for transportation of rural 
school pupils in Wisconsin last year, amount- 
ing to $118,002, has been apportioned by the 
superintendent of public instruction. 

The funds for transportation of school 
children are spent by the school districts. 
The districts then are reimbursed by the state 
at the rate of ten cents per day for each 
pupil transported for a total of at least 120 
days during the school year, the state aid 
amounting to nearly half of the total amount 
spent by the districts. The state aid is paid 
direct to the treasurer of the respective dis- 
tricts. 





“Ts there a word in the English language 
that contains all the vowels?” 

“Unquestionably.” 

“What is it?” 

“T’ve just told you.”—The Boston Tran- 
script. 
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WORK FOR ‘“‘UNCLE SAM’’ 

$1140 to $3300 YEAR 
Do you want a steady for life job with the 
U. S. Government? Teachers have a big 
advantage, because of their training and 
education. Over 20,000 positions are filled 
every year. These have big pay, short 
hours and pleasant work. Write immedi- 
ately to Franklin Institute, Dept. M262, 
Rochester, N. Y., for free list of positions 
now open to teachers 
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Cvith M. Shaw 
Art Novelties 


Stamping-Embroidery 
Mall Orders Promptly Filled 


201 Sron Bk. Milwaukee 

























































Has Your School 


a Band? 
NSTRUMENTAL music is now 


recognized as an important study 
in many Highand Grammar Schools. 
A band or orchestra is always one 
of the favorite activities of students 
and the educational value is unques- 
tioned. The illustration shows the 
Fostoria High School Band that won 
first place in the Ohio State School 
Band Contest this year. 

There are many ways in which you 
can place instrumental music on your 
program without any cost to the 
board of education. The cost of the 
instruments and tuition can be 
charged to those pupils taking the 
work, avoiding any expenditure of 
school funds, 

We will be glad to outline a plan to 
meet your requirements, showing how 
instruments can be purchased and com- 
petent instruction secured. Write for an 
outline of this plan and for our catalogs. 


THE H. N. WHITE CO. 
Makers of Band 
Instruments 
5222-69 Superior Ave.,Cleveland,O. 








\THE H. N. WHITE CO. | 
| §222-71 Superior Ave., Cleveland Ohio. | 
We are interested in placing instru- | 
}mental music in our school. Send in-| 
|}formation without obligation. | 
| Name Ae ETT Ee eR tee earn ee” 
PNG. aoe 6 yn Sra a du Mob A aise 

1" AS ae rr GALE Oe 6s Ca ale se ese 
| School Se TE eT Ee OP eee 
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Preliminary steps toward the organiza- 
tion of a Fox River valley association of man- 
ual arts instructors were taken at the last 
meeting of the Fox River Valley Schoolmas- 
ters Club. The new organization will meet 
at the same time and place as the Schoolmas- 
ters’ Club. Its purpose is to discuss subjects 
relating to the teaching of manual arts in 
high schools. 


Fewer children from the farm reach high 
school, proportionately, than town or city 
children. This is especially true of the purely 
agricultural states. More country girls than 
country boys reach high school. A study of 
High School Education on the Farm Popula- 
tion in Selected States, Bulletin 1925, No. 6, 
issued by the Department of the Interior, Bu- 
reau of Education, mentions as the principal 
cause for this condition the general sentiment 
against outdoor work by girls, and the higher 
money value of a boy’s work on the farm. 
Factors that must also be considered are farm 
ownership or tenancy of parents, and the size 
of the farm: from which the children come. 
The study shows that, as a natural conse- 
quence, where educational standards in a 
rural community are high, attendance of both 
boys and girls in high schools is increased. 


The Dalles, Oregon.—A thirsty tourist 
quaffed vigorously from a roadside spring be- 
tween Mosier and Hood River. A sign let- 
tered, “This water is contaminated,” had been 
placed beside the spring. Division Engineer 
Wanzer of the Oregon Highway Department, 
driving by, saw the drinker and stopped to 
warn him, only to be met by the question, 
“What kind of mineral water is this? I never 
heard of it before.” 

The state replaced the sign with one read- 
ing: “This water is rotten. Not fit to 
drink.”—Associated Press Dispatch. 


You cannot run away from a weakness; you 
must some time fight it out or perish; and if 
that be so, why not now, and where you stand? 
—R. L. Stevenson 


It may be argued again that dissatisfaction 
with our life’s endeavour springs in some de- 
gree from dullness. We require higher tasks 
because we do not recognize the height of 
those we have. Trying to be kind and honest 
seems an affair too simple and too inconse- 
quential for gentlemen of our heroic mould; 
we had rather get ourselves something bold, 
arduous, and conclusive; we had rather found 
a schism or suppress a heresy, cut off a hand 
or mortify an appetite. But the task before 
us, which is to co-endure with our existence, 
is rather one of microscopic fineness, and the 
heroism required is that of patience. There is 
no cutting of the Gordian knots of life; each 
must be smilingly unravelled.—R. L. Stevenson 
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The heirs of Evan A. Evans, livestock 
man and farmer, have placed $2,000 in trust 
at the University of Wisconsin, to be awarded 
to short course students from any of the town- 
ships of Troy, Franklin, Bear Creek, Spring 
Green, Arena, Wyoming, Pulaski, and Clyde, 
in Iowa and Sauk counties. The purpose of 
the fund is to develop agricultural leaders 
who will go back to their home communities 
and carry out the late Mr. Evans’ theories of 
community betterment. The award is to be 
based on the student’s merit and qualifications 
for leadership. 

The committee on award consists of H. L. 
Russell, A. W. Hopkins, and T. L. Bewick, of 
the University; Thomas W. King and H. L. 
Gray, bankers; W. J. Hogan, stockman, and 
Henry Ochsner, farmer, local members from 
the community where Mr. Evans lived. 


The Fifth National Safety Campaign has 
been announced by the Highway ltducation 
Board, Washington, D. C. Prizes will be 
awarded to elementary school pupils for the 
best essays on highway safety, and to ele- 
mentary school teachers for the best lessons 
on highway safety. Full particulars may 
be obtained from the Washington office. 

The address of Evans Brothers, publishers 
of Music and Youth, reviewed in the JOURNAL 
last month, is 16 Arlington Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


The state university was the meeting place 
on November 27-28 of an unusually large 
convention of journalists. More than 1,000 
high school and university editors from a score 
of states were in attendance at the sixth an- 
nual meeting of the Central Interscholastic 
Press association. ° 

In addition to a half dozen nationally known 
speakers, more than fifty teachers of journal- 
ism and experts in printing and engraving 
addressed sectional meetings. The associa- 
tion, which has its headquarters at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, has more than 1,500 
members in the forty-eight states of the union, 
the territorial possessions, and two foreign 
countries. 

The educational department of the League 
of Nations Non-Partisan Association issues 
a clip sheet containing news of international 
import so written that it will appeal to chil- 
dren. There are special columns for children 
under ten and for those from ten through 
high school age. All of the material is avail- 
able free of charge for publication or for bul- 
letin use. Send your request to 6 East 39th 
Street, New York City. 

Gentleness and cheerfulness, these come be- 
fore all morality; they are the perfect duties 

If your morals make you dreary, de- 
pend upon it they are wrong. I do not say 
“give them up,” for they may be all you have; 
but conceal them like a vice, lest they should 
spoil the lives of better and simpler people.- 
R. L. Stevenson. 
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The first Wisconsin business man to place 
an advertisement in a newspaper was Joseph 
Rolette, a miller of Prairie du Chien, and he 
made the venture in 1818. 

It was on the first day of December that 
year that Mr. Rolette’s “baby ad” appeared in 
the St. Louis Inquirer. It ran as follows: 

“Three hundred barrels of fine bolted flour, 
manufactured at Prairie du Chien water mill, 
can be yearly furnished on the most reason- 
able terms by the subscriber, Joseph Rolette, 
Prairie du Chien.” 

The ancient advertisement was unearthed 
by John G. Gregory, a veteran newspaper man 
of Milwaukee, while at work in the State His- 
torical Library at Madison. He says that in 
1818 Prairie du Chien had a population of 
about 300. 


NECROLOGY 


Michael S. Frawley died at Eau Claire of 
complications following an accident in which 
he fractured his hip. Mr. Frawley was 80 
years old. He was graduated from Wisconsin 
university in the class of 1873. Then he took 
up teaching at the Dodgeville High school. He 
was soon elected superintendent of Dane 
county schools, which office he held until 1880 
when he was appointed principal of the Eau 


Claire High school. That position he held 
for 33 years. 
Miss Blanche Alexander, 27, formerly of 


Oshkosh, was killed December 13 on the ele- 
vated railway at Chicago while returning to 
her home at Oak Park, where she had been 
teaching school. She was graduated from the 


Oshkosh Normal school and attended Ripon 
college. 
Musicians and music teachers throughout 


the state are mourning the death, on Decem- 
ber 5, of Professor Fletcher A. Parker, 
founder of the School of Music at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, and member of the univer- 
sity faculty for almost 50 years. He was 83 
years old and had been confined to his bed 
since October 1922. 

Miss Liona Hopkins, 52, principal of the 
Lowell school, Madison, for more than ten 
years, died November 29. Miss Hopkins had 
been identified with Madison education since 
1909. 


Gladys B. Fountain, 26, died November 21 
at Antigo. She had taught there and at Wau- 
paca. 

Frank KE. Kelley, 47, died at Fond du Lac 
on December 7. He had been ill for some 
time, and had resigned as principal of the 
Princeton High school because of ill health. 
He had also taught at the Milwaukee Voca- 
tional school and at the Milwaukee School of 
Engineering. 
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THE 
STOUT 





Burton E. Nelson, Pres. 


A practical school of exceptional merit. 
Teacher trainingin Household and Industrial 
Arts leading to diploma or degree. 

The first school in America to offer these 
courses, and the largest school devoted ex- 


metre “eee 


The Appointment Secretary is prepared to 
serve Administrators and Executives. 











prehended instructions in the 


our nearest office. 


bos a Avenue, New York City 
2128 Calumet Avenue, Chicago. 








Handwriting Efficiency 


Study closely, digest mentally and follow exactly in practice and teaching the easily com- 


PALMER METHOD RED MANDUVAL-- 


The Palmer Method of Business Writing 
and you and your pupils will soon learn and find joy in 
Rhythmic Muscular Movement Handwriting 

If thoroly mastered Palmer Method Penmanship is as plain-as-print when written hour after 
hour at commercial speed without physical strain. 

We continue to offer FREE NORMAL COURSES BY oe we to all teachers 
whose pupils have been supplied with our manuals. One copy of the SELF-TEACHING 
PALMER METHOD (red covered) MANUAL sent postpaid for twenty-five cents. Address 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


Pittock Building, Portland, Oregon 
Palmer Building Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

















H. L. Mahnke, printing instructor at Supe- 
rior Central High school, is the first president 
of the Central Association of Printing Teach- 
ers, formed at the recent Central Interscholas- 
tic Press association convention held at the 
University of Wisconsin and attended by stu- 
dents and teachers from practically every 
state in the union. 

Mr. Mahnke has been a leader in the or- 
ganization of the association and was chair- 
man of the committee which, for the past two 
years, has been planning its organization. 

The charter membership of the association 
includes 35 printing instructors from each of 
the states which were represented at the 
convention. Besides Mr. Mahnke the other 
officers are: 

W. R. Baker, Waukegan, IIl., vice presi- 
dent; H. G. Bergner, Madison, Wis., secretary- 
treasurer; C. W. Hague, Stout Institute, Me- 
nomonie, Wis., R. M. Still, Fargo, N. D., and 
Henry Douma, Muskegon, Mich., directors. 
The association will meet annually at Madi- 
son to discuss topics of interest to the profes- 
sion, and during the year will issue a monthly 
publication. 





Instruction in instrumental music has been 
introduced in Fond du Lac schools, with 
Joseph Schmitz, well known local musician, as 
teacher. 

The plan is expected to prove very bene- 
ficial in that pupils may obtain knowledge of 
instrumental music before they reach the high 
school. They are given an opportunity to 
familiarize themselves with various instru- 
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ments and to choose the instrument which 
they desire to study. 

Thirty pupils are enrolled for instruction in 
wind instruments and ninety for violin work. 
Mr. Schmitz meets groups of pupils from the 
various schools three days a week. 





Asa M. Royce, president of the Platteville 
State Normal school, gave the leading ad- 
dress at the dedication of Kewaskum’s new 
$100,000 high school before a crowd that 
packed the new high school auditorium. 

Short talks were also made by Dr. E. M. 
Morgenroth, a. of the et of educa- 
tion, and by C. W. Nodolf, principal of the 
high school. The girls’ glee club of the high 
school and the Kewaskum band furnished 
music. 

The new school building includes an audi- 
torium, a gymnasium, and manual training 
shops, in addition to the usual classrooms. 
Work on the gymnasium and shops has not 
been completed, but is being rushed as fast as 
possible. 





Lester Duehring, teacher at Friendship 
school No. 4 and winner of the prize offered 
last spring to the best nature student graduat- 
ing from the Fond du Lac Rural Normal 
school, has taken up the study of taxidermy. 
A number of his upils have become interested 
in this work and remain after school hours 
to study with their teacher. Several of the 
boys are expert trappers and bird students 
and are receiving much benefit from this sup- 
plemental course. 
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WISCONSIN TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
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| WISCONSIN’S EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


| 1. A state equalization fund so consti- . Certification of teachers on a uni- 
i tuted and distributed that each form state plan. 

community can furnish with this g 
state aid adequate educational : 
facilities for its children without 

an excessive local school tax rate. 


~ 


State provision for the enlargement 
of educational opportunity for 
mentally and physically handi- 
capped children through the pub- 








| 2. For every elementary classroom a lic schools in their own communi- 
| teacher with a minimum academic ties. 

| and professional education of two , 

i years beyond high school gradu- 9. A school year of not less than nine 
| ation. months for every boy and girl in 
} Wisconsin. 


3. For every high school classroom a 
teacher with a minimum of four 10. A compulsory education law with ef- | 





years of academic and profession- 
al training obtained in a normal 
school, college, or university. 


. A good high school within the reach 
of every boy and girl in the state. 


. The consolidation of rural schools 
wherever practical by a vote of 
the people. 

. Every pupil in our schools devoting 
at least thirty minutes each day, 
under competent direction, to the 
development of physical efficiency, 
to the formation of health habits, 
and to preparation for the wise 
= of his leisure time in recrea- 

|| ion, 


_ 





o 


1) 





iH. 


12. 


13. 


fective enforcement provisions 
adequate to insure the regular at- 
tendance upon school of all chil- 
dren of compulsory school age, 
for the full time that school is in 
session. 


Music as a fundamental course in 


every public school in Wisconsin. 


A law which will give permanent 


tenure for duly qualified teachers 
and supervisory officers who have 
satisfactorily served a reasonable 
probationary period. 


A program for the removal of il- 


literacy. 











DEMOCRAT PRINTING COMPANY 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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CARPENTER’S NEW 
Geographical Readers 


These new books supply excellent material for practice in reading, and at 
the same time provide a rich background to the formal study of geography. 
They supply the geographic information necessary for an intelligent under- 
standing of the world and its peoples. 


Among the new features are problems and research questions to be 
worked out by pupils in connection with the text and the tables at the 
back of the book. These give a practical working knowledge of the coun- 





tries and conditions described. 


NORTH AMERICA 
SOUTH AMERICA 
EUROPE 


New York 
Cincinnati 
Chicago 
Boston 
Atlanta 


ASIA 
AFRICA 
AUSTRALIA 


American Book Company 


330 East 22nd Street 
Chicago, Ill. 














AND NOW 


on Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia 


« A SUPER-BINDING 


Compton Duro-Bound —Triples the Life of Every Set 


HIS new special school binding for Compton’s is a strain- 
sustaining and tear-proof binding that challenges the sever- 
est of tests and will meet the most exacting requirements. 
Crack it over your knee. Bend it until both covers meet. 
Place a two hundred pound man on each side and stage a 
tug of war. Then examine it. Not a page disturbed, not 


a thread broken. 


Here is a binding made to order for 


continuous and permanent school use and library use. 


Newly Patented Machinery Makes 
Possible Compton Duro-Bound 


This new binding accomplishment called for specially de- 
signed and patented machinery. The sewing, instead of by 
signature, is entirely through each and every page. Extra 
heavy, strong, linen threads doubled are run through each 
page in eleven different places and locked in such a man- 
ner as to make each thread a separate and independent 
unit, making it impossible for the leaves to be separated 
unless deliberately torn or cut out, Joints are heavily re- 
inforced by specially heavy binding cloth and lining sewed 
with the pages. Backs of the volumes are unbreakable. 


Laboratory Tested for Stress and Strain 


Before adopting Compton Duro-Bound, volume after volume 
was sent toa nationally-known laboratory. Each was 
clamped into a scientific strength test machine. Each sub- 


jected to accurately measured strain. The certified find- 
ings were beyond our expectations. Only under a con- 
stant pull of 160 pounds did the first thread give. And it re- 
quired a pull of over 600 pounds, more than a quarter ton, 
before the binding gave way. 


An Ideal Binding for School Use 


This is, indeed, an ideal binding to meet the incessant 
thumbing, bending and pulling to which Compton's Pic- 
tured Encyclopedia is subjected in the classroom and school 
library. Now teachers can banish any anxiety for the 
preservation of text matter in Compton’s. For Compton 
Duro-Bound is bound to stay bound. The same red buck- 
ram cover and familiar design. Its beauty maintained and 
durability tripled. See this new binding—put it to a test. 
Only then will you know its worth. 


The Price Remains the Same . $55.00 


Write for sample pages or order direct from 


F. E. Compton & Company, Publishers, 58 East Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


10 Volumes 4500 Pages 


More than 8000 Illustrations 


Should Be in Every Classroom 
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Europe in 1926 


Plan now for this summer’s 
vacation in Europe. Our 
European Summer School 
offers a travel and study 
program with university 
leaders. Until March 15, 
fifty scholarships to teach- 
ers to reduce cost. Parties 
said June 5 to July 3. Reg- 
ister now and be sure of 
good accommodations. 


For details, write 


CS ae STS 


Bureau of University Travel 


88 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass. 








@pacachers who need 


ES help in class room 
problems ideas for holidays 
outlines of art work and 
similar ag should 
write to the 

American Art Aid 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
CALIFORNIA 
Pedro lemosand Y 1 
John T Lemos Directors Conon ” hh 








February--- 


Don’t you let this month go by without registering with 


the 


Parker Teachers’ Agency 


You can’t afford not to register—for here come thousands 
of school officers every year to get teachers, and you miss out 
if you are not in our files and we can not immediately give 
first hand information to the inquiring school officer. 


Write for our special registration offer this month. 


Parker Teachers’ Agency 


Willard N. Parker, Manager 


Helen M. Batty, Asst. Manager 


14 So. Carroll St., Madison, Wisconsin 





Let them know it pays to advertise in the Wisconsin Journal of Education. 
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NO more 


---and if it does--- 
Miss Ewell will be ready! 


Read what Miss Ethel Mary Ewell, Montgom- 
ery, Ala., says about being prepared for rainy 
weather: 


“Tf you have never carried the T. C. U. Um- 
brella along with you, I advise you to secure 
one at once, no delay. I have carried one for a 
long time and find it a wonderful help when the 
rainy days come. 


“Three times I have been ill since I took out 
my policy with the T. C. Each time they 
have been most prompt and fair in settling the 
claim. I cannot say too much in praise of the 
eaees they use in dealing with the policy 
10olders.” 


See What The T. C. U. Will Do 
For You 


It will pay you $50 a month when you are 
totally disabled by Accident or Confining Sick- 
ness. It will pay you $25 a month for illness 
that does not confine you to the house, but 
keeps you from your work. It will pay you 
$11.67 a week when you are quarantined and 
your salary stopped. It pays from $333 to $1000 
for major accidents, or for accidental loss of 
life. All benefits doubled for travel accidents. 
Protects during the vacation period too. 


Policies with increased benefits issued to 








Library Supplies 


for Teachers 


School record cards 
Overnight checks 
Rubber erasers 
Book pockets 

Book cards 

Pencil sharpener 


Library paste 
Gluey 
Cico 
Sphinx 
Photo 
Steko 


Bulletin Board 
Book supports 
White ink 

Red ink 

Gold ink 

Book marks 
Permit slips 
Pamphlet cases 
Oak desk trays 
Magazine binders 
Pencil dating outfits 


Examine our CATALOG and check 
the items you will need this fall 


those enjoying larger incomes, and winter. Then send us your list 
Just fill out and mail the coupon. We will of wants, and let us ship you a trial 
the é oO ticulars o y we pro- ° ° 
tect teachers. Please do it today. order. You will be pleased with 
results obtained by using 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


914 T. C. U. Bldg. Lincoln, Nebraska Democrat Library Supplies 


Free Information Coupon 


To the T. C. U., 914 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr.: 

I am interested in knowing about your Pro- 
tective Benefits. Send me the whole story and 
booklet of testimonials 


Write for information about our oak 
catalog cases, 1, 2, 4, 6 drawers. 


Democrat Printing Co. 


WINIFRED F. TICER, Librarian 
WISCONSIN 


Address 


(This coupon places the sender under no MADISON 
obligation) 
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